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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Subscription Price of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL is $2.00 a year; and of 
the Monthly, 50 cents a year in advance. 
New Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

Club Rates for the Weekly are: $5.80 
for two copies (to the same or different 
post-offices); $5.50 for three copies; 
$7.20 for four copies; and for five or 
more copies, $1.75 each. 


Club Rates for the Monthly are: two 
copies (to the same or different post- 
offices) for 90 cents; three copies for 


$1.30 ; four copies for $1.70: five copies 
for $2.00; more than five copies for 40 
cents each. 

Sending Money.—Remit by Express, Post 
Office Order, Postal Note, or Bank Draft 
on New York or Chicago. If neither of 
these can be obtained, Register your 
Letter, affixing stamps both for postage 
and registry, and take a receipt for it; 
or send it by Express. Money, sent as 
above described, is AT OUR RISK, other- 
wise, it is not. Do not send checks on 
local banks, which cost us 25 cents each, 
at the banks here, to get them cashed. 

Silver should never be sent in Letters. It 
will either be stolen, or lost by wearing 
holes in the envelope. 

Postage Stamps of any denomination 
may be sent for fractions of a dollar: or 
where Money Orders, cannot be obtained, 
stamps for any amount may be sent. 

Subscription Credits.—The 
money sent us will be given on 
address-label of every paper. If not 
given in two weeks after sending the 
money, write to us, for something must 
be wrong about it. Do not wait for 
months or years, and then claim a 
mistake. The subscription is paid to the 
END OF THE MONTH indicated on the 
wrapper-label. This gives a continual 
statement of account. 


for 
the 


receipt 


Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 
BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 


should any be lost in the mails, we will | 
cheerfully replace them if notified before | 


all the edition is exhausted. 

Sample Copies of the Bere JOURNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the names 
to this office. 


| Topics Presented in this Number, 
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Working Against Nature 


gs To Canadian subscribers let us 
say that we have made arrangements 
so that we can supply the Farmer’s | 
Advocate of London, Ont., and the! 
Monthly BEE JOURNAL for one year} 


| at $1.25 for the two. | 





ADVERTISING RATES. 
20 cents per line of space, each insertion, 


For either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. 


A line of this type will admit about 7 words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 

Transient Advertisements must be paid 
fer in advance, 


Editorial Notices wil! be inserted at the 
rate of 50 cents per line. 

Time Discounts on advertisements will 
be made as follows: On 10 lines and 
upward, 5 insertions, 5 ? cent.; 6 inser- 
tions, 10 # cent.; 9 insertions, 15 ® cent.; 
12 insertions, 20 ® cent.; 26 insertions, 
25 % cent.; 52 insertions, 40 ® cent. 

On 50 lnes and upward, 1 time, 5 ® cent.; 
3 insertions, 10 # cent.; 6 insertions, 15 # 
cent.; §% insertions, 20 ®% cent.; 12 inser- 
tions, 25 # cent.; 26 insertions, 30 ® cent.; 
52 insertions, 50 per cent. 

On 100 lines and upward, I time, 10 ® cent. ; 
3 insertions, 15 # cent.; 6 insertions, 20 @ 
cent.; 9 insertions, 25 # cent.; 12 inser- 
tions, 30 # cent.; 26 insertions, 40 ® cent. ; 

insertions, 60 per cent. 


” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Advertisements for the next Weekly Beg 
JOURNAL must reach this office by the 
Saturday of the previous week, — 

Books tor Bee-Keepers.—For prices and 
descriptions of bee-books, see the second 
page of this paper. 

All Papers are Stopped at the expiration 
of the time paid for, unless requested to 
be continued. 

When writing to this office on Business, 
correspondents must not write anything 
for publication on the same sheet of 
paper, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 
The editorial and business departments 
are separate and distinct, and when the 
business is mixed up with items for 
publication it often causes confusion, 
rhey both may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate pieces of paper. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office 
to which your paper is addressed. Your 
name cannot be found on our List, unless 
this is done. 

Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the Bee JOURNAL, are lettered in gold 
on the back, and make a very eonvenient 
way of preserving the Ber JOURNAL as 
fast as received. They will be sent, post- 
paid, for 75 cents each. They cannot be 
sent by mail to Canada. 

To Canadians.—We take Canadian money 
for subscription or books ; and Canadian 
postage stamps tmnay be sent for fractions 
of a dollar. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE, EXTRA> 
To Europe—Weekly, 50 cents; Monthly, 10 ce 
To Australia —-Weekly, $1; Monthly, Deena 
George Neighbour & Sons, London, England, are 
our authorized agents for Europe. 
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DADANT'SFOUNDATIONB OO KS! 


is attested by hundreds of the most prac- 
tical and disinterested bee-keepers to be 
the cleanest, brightest,quickest accepted by 
bees, least apt to sag, most regular in color, 
2venness and neatness of any that is made. 
it is kept for sale by Messrs. 

A. H. NEWMAN, Chicago, LIl., 

». F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O., 

AMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Micb., 
DOUGHERTY & McKEE, Indianapolis, Ind., 
CHAS. H. GREEN, Berlin, Wis., 

CHAS. HERTEL, Jr., Freeburg, LIL., 

WM. BALLANTINE, Sago, O., 

#. L. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, lil. 

ARTHUR TODD, Germantown, Philadel phia,Pa. 
#. KRETCHMER, Corurg, Lowa. 

E. F. SMITH, Smyrna, N. Y. 

C. F. DALE, Moitonsville, Ky. 

sand numbers of other dealers. ’ 
Write for SAMPLES FREE and price 

Aist of supplies, accompanied with 

150 COMPLIMENTARY, 


and UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 
from as many bee-keepers in 1883. 


We guarantee every inch of our Foun- 

dation equal te sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


VALUABLE 


ORIGINAL PATENTS. 
om Li 


5ABly 





The Original 
BINGHAM 


b Bee Smoker 





;HAM & TDETHERINGTON 
UNCAPPING BNIFE 


PATENTED, MAY 20, 1879. 


( 


BIN 








Prof. Cook, in his valuable Manual of the Apiary, 
states that “ Mr. Bingham was the first to improve 
the old Quinby smoker by establishing a direct 
draft.” Five years of persistent effort has demon- 
strated that no one but Bingham has been able to 
improve a Bingham smoker. Hundreds of Bing- 
bam smokers have been in use five years, and are 
yetin working order. They burn lots of blocks 
and chips and stuff, and make lots of smoke and 
comfort, and have no dampers or match-box at- 
tachmente, as they never go out or fail to blow 
smoke up or down or sideways, much or little, 
swift or slow, just as you please, any or all the 
time; top up or down, they always «co! 

Bee-keepers will save money and vexation b 
fuying genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham 
Metherington Uncapping-Knives first. We neither 
make nor handle any Other supplies; but of these 
we are the original inventors, and only legal 


makers, and have had over 45,000 in use from one | 


to five years, and receiving but one letter of com- 
*piaint. 

< With European and American orders already 
‘received for over 3,000, there is evidence that 1884 
“with us is not likely to be an idle one. Also that 
such goods as we ‘make have met the advanced 
wants of the most advanced bee-keepers in Eu- 
‘rope and America. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 
Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% inch. .$2 00 
‘Conqueror smoker(wide shield) 3 YS. ae 


Lerge smoker (wide shield)....2% “ 150 


‘. ,tra smoker (wide shield) ....2 ws 125 
ND ode nacavenceasent 2 wet 100 
‘Little Wonder smoker. 1 65 


Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife, 
%inch &. per 
TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
ezen rates. Address, 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
sA2Btf ABRONIA, MICH. 


Cee ewww ee eeeeeses o 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


‘THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


| On dozen or half-dozen lots of one kind, we | 


|} allow 25 per cent. discount, and prepay 


postage. Special rates on larger quantities, 
given upon application. 


| Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
| Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by THOMAS 
| G. NEWMAN.—It is “fully up with the times,” 
fin all the various improvements and inven- 
| tions in this rapidly-developing pursuit, and 
| presents the apiarist with everything that 


| can aid in the successful management of the | 
honey-bee, and at the same time produce the | 
| 


most honey in its best and most attractive 
| condition. It embraces the following sub- 
jects: Ancient History of Bees and Honey 
| —Locating an Apiary—Transferring—Feed- 
| ing — Swarming — Dividing — Extracting — 


| Queen Rearing—Introducing Queens — Ital- | 


| ianizing—Bee Pasturage a Necessity—Quiet- 


| ing and Handling Bees—The Management of | 


| Bees and Honey at Fairs—Marketing Honey, 
| ete. 220 profusely-illustrated pages. 
| bound in eloth, $1.00; 2 copies for $1.80; 

3 copies for $2.55; 5 for $4.00; 10 for $7.50. 


Paper covers, 75 cents; 2 copies for $1.40; | 


| 3 copies for $2.00; 5 for $3.00; 10 for $5.00. 
The Apiary Register, by THOoMAs G. 


| NEWMAN.—A Record and Account Book for 
| the Apiary, devoting 2 pages to each colony, 
| rufled and printed, and is so arranged that a 


Z 


Strongly bound in full leather. Price, for 50 


| colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25 5 for 


| 200 colonies, $1.50. 


| 

| Hioney as Food and Medicine, by 
| THoMAS G. NEWMAN.—It gives the various 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, 
Wines, etc. Also, Honey as Medicine, with 
| many valuable os. It is intended for 
| consumers, and should be liberally scattered 
| to help in creating a demand for honey. 
| Price, for either the English or German 
| edition, 5 cents—one dozen, 40 cents—100 for 


| 
| 
| 
] 
| 


| $2.50 —500 for $10.00—1,000 for $15.00.— | 


| If 100 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the cover. 


| Bee « Keepers’ Convention 
| Book, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It contains 
|}asimple Manual of Parliamentary Law and 
Rules of Order for the guidance of officers 
|} and members of Local Conventions—Model 
| Constitution and By-Laws for a Local Society 
—Programme for aConvention, with Subjects 

for discussion—List of Premium for Fairs, 
| ete. Bound in cloth, and suitable for the 
| pocket. Price, 50 cents. 


Why Eat Honey? by Tuomas G. 
| NEwMAN.—This Leaflet is intended for dis- 
tribution in the Bee-Keeper’s own locality, 
| in order to create a Local Market. 


copies for $4.00. When 200 or more are 
| ordered at one time, we will print the 
| honey-producer’s name and address FREE, at 
| the bottom. 


Preparation of Honey for 
| Market, including the production and care 
| of both Comb and Extracted Honey, and 
Instructions on the Exhibition of Bees and 
Honey at Fairs, etc., by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
This is achapter from “ Bees and Honey.” 
Price, 10c. 





| 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding | 


Bees.—Hints to Beginners, by THOMAS G. 
NEwMAN. A chapter from “Bees and Honey.” 
| Price 5e. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by THOMAS 
G. NEwMAN—Progressive views on this im- 
portant subject: suggesting what and how 
to plant.—A chapter from “Bees and Honey.” 
26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Bees in Winter, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
—Describing Chaff-packing, Cellars and Bee- 
Houses. A chapter from“ Bees and Honey.” 
Price 5c. 

Bienen Kultur, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
—In the German language. Price, in paper 
covers, 40 cents, or $3 per doz. 


Price, | 


mere glance will give its complete history. | 


| uses of Honey as Food ; recipes for making | 
Foam, | 


Hand | 


Price, 50 | 
|} cents per 100; 500 copies for $2.25 3 1,000) 


the 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of 
| the Apiary, by Pror. A. J. Coox.—It is 
elegantly illustrated, ard fully up with the 
times on every subject that interests the 
| bee-keeper. It is not only instructive, but 
interesting and thoroughly practical. It 
comprises a full delineation of the anatomy 
and physiology of Bees. Price, $1.25. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. 
Root.—Its style is plain and forcible, making 
| its readers realize the fact that the author is 
master of the subject. Price, $1.50. 


AB C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Roor.— 
Embraces everything pertaining to the care 
|of the Honey-Bee, and is valuable to the 
more advanced bee-keeper, as well as the 
beginner. Cloth, $1.253 paper, $1. 


Blessed Bees, by JOHN ALLEN.—A 
romance of bee-keeping, full of practical 
information and contagious enthusiasm. 
Price, 75e. 


| 
| 


| Whe Hive and Honey-Bee, by Rev. L. 
|L. LANGSTROTH.—This is the work of a 
master, and will always remain a standard. 
Price, $2.00. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping.— 
A translation of the master-piece of that most 
celebrated German authority. Price, bound 
in cloth, $2.00; in paper covers, $1.50. 


Queen-Rearing, by HENRY ALLEY.*A 
full and detailed account of 23 years expe- 
rience in rearing Queen Bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way of rearing. Price, $l. 


Bee - Keepers’ Text Book, by A. J. 
KinG.—A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
Price, $1.00, bound in cloth. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handling 
and Marketing.— By CHAS. DADANT & Son.— 
Details their management. Price, 15e¢. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by 
| CHAs. F. MuTH.—Gives his views on the man- 
agement of bees. Price, 10e. 


Dzierzon Theory. — The fundamental 
principles of Dzierzon’'s system of apiculture 
| as set forth by Berlepsch. It was translated 
by the late Samuel Wagner. Price, 15e. 


Dictionary of Practical Apiculture, 
| by Pror. JOHN PxH1in.—This gives the correct 
meaning of nearly 500 apicultural terms. 
Price, bound in cloth, 5Oc. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. DooutrrLe.— 
Details his management of bees. Price 5e. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. KOHNKE.—Its origin 
|}and cure. Price, 25e. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and 
Complete Miechanic.— Contains over 
| 1,000,000 industrial facts, calculations, pro- 
| cesses, trade secrets, legal items, business 
| forms, ete. Price, $2.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book.—No book can 
| be more useful to horse owners. It has 35 
engravings, illustrating positions of sick 
horses, and treats all diseases in a plain and 
comprehensive manner. It has many good 
| recipes, ete. Price, 25c.,in either English 
or German. 


Food Adulteration.—What we eat and 
should not eat. This book should be in every 
family. Price, 50c. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.— 
Gives measurement of all kinds of lumber, 
| logs and planks; wages, rent,etc. Price, 35e. 


Fisher’s Grain Tables.—For casting 
up the price of grain, produce and hay; wood 
measurer,ready reckoner,tables for plowing, 
|} ete. Price, 40c. 

Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote. 
Rules for eating, drinking, sleeping, bathing, 
working, dressing, etc. Price, 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 

|the BEE JOURNAL, and lettered in wold on 
the back. 75ec. for the Weekly; or for the 
Monthly, 50c. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 


Constitution and By-Laws, for loca) 
Associations, $2 per 100. The name of the 
Association printed inthe blanks 50e. extra. 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 10c. 
each, or $8 per 100. 

Poulterer’s Guide, for treating diseases 
of Poultry, etc., by C.J.WARD. Price 25c. 
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Build up your Home Markets. 


This, we verily believe. is the best | 


advice that can be given to apiarists 
generally. There should be a steady 
and growing demand for honey 
every locality in America, no matter 
whether it be a large or small place. 

The large markets are well supplied 
with honey, while in the smaller ones 
it is often a very scarce article. This 
should not be the case when the honey 
is produced in the country. Just think 
of it! The country merchants in all 
the Western States are continually 
erdering honey, both comb and ex- 
tracted, frem the wholesale grocers 
of Chieago, and thus it has to be 
shipped twice when none would be 
necessary, if every home market were | 
kept well supplied by the producers 
near it. 


Let every honey-producer see to it | 
| @@ We have received a copy of an | 
|excellent agricultural work entitled | 
honey, put up in attractive packages, |“ 
in a great measure | 


that all the towns in his immediate 
vicinity are well supplied with good 


and this will 
remedy the evil, and keep prices up 


to a paying basis. The Indiana Farmer | 


of last week has the following which 
is just to the point: 


We are strongly impressed with the 
idea that this is one of the most im- 
portant subjects now before the bee- 
keepers of this country, and we feel 
very much like keeping the sentence 
standing at the head of our Apiary 
Column, a persistent reminder that in 
our home markets rests our best suc- 
cess. Our California advices report 
that large lots of fine honey are 
being sold there as low as three cents 
per pound. This is much lower than 
it can be produced with anything like 
profit, and shows that something is 
woefully wrong. There 
remedy f 


in | 


is some| 





Neteanteedl with the idea that the very 
first step towards remedying the evil 
is to see that our home markets are 
fully supplied. 
| of a in this grand country of 
| ours who have never eaten such honey 
|}as we are able to offer them at the 
| present time, that would become reg- 
|ular consumers, if once induced to 
| make a purchase. This matter is not 
‘theoretical with us. Besides we know 
~ | personally of. parties who dispose of 
|good crops of honey at a fair price, 
among their neighbors, while others 
do not try to dispose of a pound at 
home, but seek a large market at a 
loss to themselves. 


The example has been often record- 
ed, how an enterprising bee-keeper 
has built up a local trade which is not 
|only lucrative, but a steady thing, 

year after year; and when we think 
of the saving of freight rates and 
breakages, does it not pay well to look 
after the home markets? Just think 
of it! Five hundred or a thousand 
Leaflets with the producers name and 
address on them fwould sell tons of 
honey every year in almost any neigh- 
borhood. Try it,and astonish your- 
| selves with the result! The only ne- 
cessity is to have good honey in at- 
| tractive packages, and energy enough 
| to push the sale and make the market. 


| 
| 





How THE FARM PAys,” published 
by Peter Henderson!& Co., 35 and 37) 
Cortland Street, New York. It is a 
volume of over 400 pages, being well | 
bound, extensively illustrated, and 
nicely printed on good paper, and de- | 
serves a position in every well regu- 
lated farm-house in the land. All 
should study it who are endeavoring 
to make farming a_ success, as it 
treats thorougly and practically of the 
various important subjects which 
should engage the earnest attention 
of every progressive farmer. 


g@® The Michigan State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will meet in the 
Senate Chamber of the State Capitol 
“ember 10 and 11, 1884. 


There are thousands | 


“Ipeemnes About Renee. 








The ignorance of the public con- 
cerning honey is astonishing, when 
we consider the efforts being put forth 
to instruct them concerning it. In 
the Prairie Farmer, Mrs. L. Harrison 
gives the following illustrations of 
this ignorance : 


A lady called this morning sayin 
that she wanted to buy some com 
honey to make a wash for the baby’s 
mouth. The Doctor had told her that 
she must not buy it at a drug store, 
but get itin the comb and strain it. 
This looks as if the Doctor thought 
the drug-srore honey was adulterated. 
I showed her some extracted honey, 
telling her it was pure, but she shook 
her head saying ** the Doctor told me 
to get comb honey and ‘strain’ it my- 
self.” 

Yesterday, an [rish woman who has 
a few colonies of bees called, and said 
that she could not sell her honey, be- 
cause the stores were so full of that 
white stuff in little frames, that is 
made in Chicago. ‘Shure, indade, 
the comb is made and filled with glu- 
cose, and then sealed with a hot iron.” 
It appears that the “ scientific pleas- 
antry ’’ of Prof, W. is widely dissem- 
inated. All bee-keepers, and these 
who have ever worked with wax, 
know that to thus fill and seal is an 
impossibility, and yet when this state- 
ment was made by a learned profes- 
sor, it had the run of all the papers. 


The Sugar Bowl and PF ‘arm Jour- 
inal contains a very complimentary 
notice of the apiary and business of 
| Dr. Paul L. Viallon at Bayou Goula, 
La. It says: 


| Just as you enter Bayou Goula, you 
observe a home-like cottage, embow- 
ered among trees, a croquet ground at 
| the side, and back of this, some large 
/new buildings to themselves. As you 
enter the apiary grounds you find per- 
fect order and an easy method for the 
management of those little ‘‘stingers”’ 
and useful ‘‘ busy-bodies.’’ Four hun- 
dred colonies of bees and 200 nuclei 
for queens comprise the industrious 
settlement. 


G For two subscribers for the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL (or 8 for the 
Monthly) for one year, we will present 
a Pocket Dictionary, and send it by 


| mail postpaid. 
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To Indiana Bee-Keepers. 





Mr. A. Cox gives the following con- 
cerning the Bee and Honey Show at 
Indianapolis, in the Indiana Farmer : 


I cannot hold my peace any longer. 
I am so rejoiced over the success of 
the bee-keepers’ display in the apiary 
department at our last State Fair that 
I must say something about it. It 
was certainly splendid, and I can only 
attribute the success to the great zeal 
we bee-keepers have for our industry 
and to the fact the bee-keepers of 
Indiana do not let their colonies be- 
come queenless. And now that our 
ood time at the Fair is over, I am 
ooking forward to a good time com- 
ing, when our next State Bee- Keepers’ 
Association meets this winter. We 
want every bee-keeper to remember it, 
for we expect a larger attendance than 
ever before. The lady bee-keepers 
must come. Our President is a lady, 
and a very pleasant one too, and she | 
wishes all lady bee-keepers to attend. 
There is very important business to 
attend to and it must be looked after. | 
The advance that apiculture has made | 
in this State places Indiana among | 
the foremost as a bee-keeping State. | 
There should be some very important | 
steps taken this winter for its further 
advancement and it will be to the 
interest of every bee-keeper in the 
State, if he can be present, to come. | 
Besides this, 1 presume our meeting | 
this winter will be largely attended | 
by visitors from other States. There 
will be ample room and I would say 
to all to come, for there is work for) 
everyone. 

Boone Co. 
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Wax and Candied Honey. 


Mrs. L. Harrison gives the following | 





| fire. 
'free from 


| to elevate the pursuit. 
| offer the following 


from stickiness. I was amused lately 
at the ability of the bees to clean an 
article soiled with honey. I had the 
misfortune to spill some extracted 
honey in the bugey: into whicn I drop- 
= my veil. When I reached home, 

spread the veil out on the gooseberry 
bushes, thinking it would never be 
used again. The next day was fine, 
and toward evening, noticing the veil, 
I found the honey all gone, The dew 
of the ay amen | night had moistened 
it, and the bees had removed all of it. 

The honey from the top, when 
melted, is very light in color and sells 
readily. I pour it, while hot, through 
a coffee-strainer into oiled tin-pans. 
If there is a sediment, I pour it again 
into a fresh pan, settle it, and return 
it again to the melting pan. To have 
wax settle wry f it should be kept 
melted, without 1eating too hot. The 
coffee-strainer containing sediment, 
can be left to drain in a moderate 
oven; and when the sediment will 
drain no more wax, it makes a good 
In order to have cakes of wax 
cracks, cool very slowly. 
Some wrap flannel around the vessel 
to keep in the heat a long time. 


ee 


The Bee Journal for 1885. 
25.00 in Cash. 
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Premiums, $ 


To increase the number of readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will 
aid progressive bee-culture and help 
We,therefore, 


CASH PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 
$10.00 for the largest club received 
at this office before Feb. 1, 1885 (either 
of the Weekly, Monthly,or both); one 


Weekly counts same as 4 Monthlies. 


$5.00 for the second largest; $4.00 


| for the third; $3.00 for the fourth; 


$2.00 for the fifth: and $1.00 for the 


in the Prarie Farmer of last week on | sixth largest club. 


the above subject : 


All former offers of Premiums are 


Owing to the sickness of myself and | 2OW Withdrawn. 


family last winter, considerable of | 
honey remained unsold. I find some 
of the lot candied, and as many, per- 
sons do not like ‘‘ sugared ”’ honey, I 
melt it and sell it as liquid honey. 
As the quantity which I liquefy at 
one time is not large, I reduce it in a 
pan set over a kettle of boiling water. 
stirring it often so that it will all 
melt without getting very hot, which 
would injure both color and flavor, 
As soon as the wax forms in a cake 
on top, I pour the honey from under 
it, through a coffee-strainer into a 
vessel, while warm, as it can be done 
so much more readily. This honey is 
sold in Mason fruit jars, and mar- 
keted before it solidifies again. There 





The price of the Weekly BEE Jour- 
NAL for 1885 is $2.00 for one copy 
$3.80 for two copies (to the same or 
different post-offices); $5.50 for three 
copies ; $7.20 for four copies; and for 
five or more copies, $1.75 each. 

We have decided to publish the 
Monthly BEE JoURNAL for next year 
of the same size and shape as the 
Weekly, (which contains about the 
same amount of reading matter as 
the present gre at 50 cents a 

ear; two copies " the same or dif- 

erent post-oflices) for 90 cents; three 
copies for $1.30; four copies for $1.70 ; 


’ 


; five copies for $2.00; more than five 


is great difference in honey, with | 


respect to its granulating; lately I 
melted some that was very white, and 
it became solid in a day or two; an- 
other quantity remained liquid for 
weeks. 

During the fine weather of this 
month, I set out this wax from the top 
of the melted honey, and let the bees 
clean it off, and also the boxes from 
which it was taken. The boxes were 





then put away for another season, free 





copies for 40 cents each. The time has 
been extended on all portions of next 
year, which have been paid for at the 
rate of $1.00. 

Subscriptions for twoor more years 
for one person, will count the same 
as each year for a different person. 
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t The Central Illinois Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its next 
annual —— in Bloomington, IIl., 
on the second Wednesday in January, 
1885, at 9 a. m. 

W. B. LAWRENCE, Sec. 





@@ The East Saginaw, Mich. ,Courier 
says that Mr. John Rey’s apiary, con- 
sisting of 56 colonies, is at the rear 
of his residence in that city, and that 
he has obtained from the bees, 3,392 
pounds of comb honey, and has ex- 
tracted 600 pounds, besides having 
sold 14 swarms, during the past sum- 
mer. 


—_-. 


gt The Southeastern Michigan 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold 
their annual meeting in Adrian, Lena- 
wee Co., Mich., on Dec. 3, 1884, in 
Plymouth Church Chapel. All bee- 
keepers are a invited to attend, 
and bring with them anything for 
exhibition that will be of any use or 
benefit to bee-keepers. Let all turn 
out and have a good time. ae 
A. M. GANDER, Sec. 
F. W. GILBERT, Pres. 


«= The annual meeting of the 


Michigan State Bee-Keepeis’ Associa- 
tion will occur in Lansing, Mich., in 





-—___—_- 





the Senate Chamber of the State 
Capitol, Dec. 10 and 11, 1884, first ses- 
sion beginning at 10 a.m. on Dee. 10. 
This being the home of Prof. A. J. 
Cook, and the location of the State 
Agricultural College, it is expected 
that this will be the most interesting 
meeting ever held by this Society. A 
| programme is being prepared, includ- 
| Ing several very important and inter- 
|esting papers from Prof. Cook, T. J. 
| Burrill, Dr. Beal, and R. L. Hewett, 
| and several prominent apiarists from 
| other States. A large delegation is 
/expected from Canada. The question- 
| box will be one of the important fea- 
tures. Come prepared to ask and 
answer questions. Reduced rates on 
all Michigan railroads, and at hotels 
in Lansing. The President and Sec- 
retary will be at the Hudson House. 
Notify me as soon as possible how 
many railroad certificates you will 
| want, and. over what road you will go, 
|soI will have time to procure them. 
| A cordial invitation is extended to all. 
| Please come and bring your bee-keep- 
| ing friends with you. 
H. D. Curtine, Sec. 
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@@ The sixteenth annual conven- 
| tion of the Northeastern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held in the 
| City Hall at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 
21,22 and 28 of January, 1885. The 
| executive committee are determined 
|to maintain the high standing and 
enviable reputation which the Asso- 
ciation has justly gained in the past, 
jand at the coming convention they 
| propose to outdo all former efforts. 
| The meeting will surely be the largest 
(and most interesting ever held in 
|; America. No bee-keeper can afford 
to stay at home. All are invited. All 
implements of the apiary sent to the 
Secretary, will be properly arrayed to 
| compare favorably with others on ex- 
hibition, and will be disposed of or 








returned, as the owner directs. Re- 
duced rates for board at hotels. 
GEO. W. Houss, Sec. 
L. C. Root, Pres. ‘ 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Pollen Theory. 
JAMES HEDDON. 


On page 743 Mr. Doolittle writes 
that a year ago he stated that bees of 
mature age do not eat pollen, except 
to form it into chyme for their brood, 
and further tells us that he has seen 
nothing since to alter that opinion, 
and that Dr. Miller’s article in a late 


number of the BEE JOURNAL proves | 


him to be correct. Ido not see how 
the Doctor’s statement and experi- 


ence proves anything of the kind. | 
Latham, on the same and next} 
page tells us why mature bees do eat | 
pollen, either in the form of bee-bread | 


Mr. 


or floating in the honey, and why they 
must eat it, if they exercise, to renew 


the waste of tissue caused by such | 
has | 


exercise. One correspondent 
suggested that cold, causing the bees 
to exercise, and this exercising caus- 
ing a waste of tissue, inducing the 
consumption of pollen, may be the 
indirect cause of bee-diarrheea. The 
direct cause ,however,remains—pollen. 

I think that Mr. Latham errs 
greatly in his judgment as regards 
which we may call direct, and which 
indirect causes. When we notice an 
effect, we call its prime cause, the 
“ause just immediately behind it. We 
know this cause is an effect of some 
other cause,and so on infinitely in 
either direction,making a first cause or 
last effect, something entirely incom- 
prehensible. He says, ‘‘ Whisky never 
caused intoxication when let alone; 
a prompting thirst induces the victim 
to imbibe, and inebriation follows.” 
Now, according to Mr. Latham’s 
logic, a drunken man has been made 
drunk, not by liquor dealers, license 


law, or whisky, but by a ‘* prompting | 


thirst.” 

Why do the Prohibitionists desire 
to obtain power? To make some 
laws, [suppose. Laws about what ? 
*“‘Prompting thirst?” When they 
have laws made, what are they going 
to do with ** prompting thirst,”’ should 
he violate them? I thought that it 
was highly proper to say that whisky 
was the prime cause of intoxication 
that came about by the drinking of it. 
I thought that the Prohibitionists 
proposed to stop drunkenness, if pos- 
sible, by making some laws regardin 
its cause, intoxicating drinks; onl 
if these laws were not obeyed by 
those who handle such drink (not 
prompting thirst), such persons would 
be compelled to obey them. I cheer- 
fully admit that pollen is no more the 
prime cause of bee-diarrhcea than 
whisky is of a whisky drunk. 

As my articles upon the subject 
will show—I have been looking for 
some cheap, practical system of 
manipulation that might rid the hive 
of most of its bee-bread, and see by 
experiment if we could get along with 
the rest. Iam at that now, but it is 


too early to report yet. If the pollen 
theory be the correct one, then all 
ast efforts to winter bees success- 
ully, by all parties, have been direct 
experiments according to the philoso- 
phy of Mr. Latham’s first proposition 
at the top of the middle column on 
page 744. 

o sum up: if pollen is the cause of 
bee-diarrhceea, then the removal of 
combs containing it, and replacing of 
combs which do not, but contain 
plenty of oxygenized food, is asure 
preventive. It is, further, the only 
one of which I know. Who knows of 
jany other? As soonas any one does, 
let him report, and let us see if by his 
method the cost and labor is lessened. 
We have twice evidenced that the 
non-pollen method was a sure preven: 
tive. The coming winter will give us 
a third evidence, or a re-buttal to 
former evidence. If pollen is a cause 
at all, itis the prime cause; unless, 
perchance, breeding in confinement 
should prove to be the cause, ** we will 
| anchor by-and-by.” 

Dowagiac, 9 Mich. 
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For the American Bve Journal. 


‘Can Bees Be Bred to Fixed Types? 


G. M.. ALVES. 

It is common to find in bee-litera- 
ture the opinion that bees may, by the 
skill of man, be successfully bred to 
fixed improved types, as is done with 
ordinary domestic animals; and al- 
though we find so high an authority 
as Prof. Cook advocating that opinion 
in a recent number of the BEE JouR- 
NAL, the writer nevertheless insists 
that such an opinion is held without 
due regard to practical difficulties, 
and is founded upon vague and mis- 
conceived laws of animal life. 

Chief among the practical difficul- 
ties is, that the drones cannot be suffi- 
ciently controlled. True, if we had 
no other drones to contend with ex- 
cept our own (a thing scarcely to be 
expected), we could then do much 
|towards the proper mating of the 
/queens. But even in that case, could 
| we succeed in mating all of our virgin 
‘queens with drones from a single 
|selected colony—a thing in practice 
| which we could not hope successfully 
| to constantly do—we would even then 
/have to assume that any one drone 
\from that particular colony was as 
| good as any other. 
| Would a skillful breeder expect to 
maintain the fixed type of a breed of 
hogs by accepting any one boar from 
a litter to be as suitable for his pur- 
ose as any Other from the same litter? 

‘hose who think that he would, for 

the reason that they are all of the 
| same blood, know little of the critical 
acumen of a skillful breeder. Now, 
if we hold that bees can be bred to a 
type because hogs can, are we not 
compelled, from the very nature of 
our assumpsit, to assume parallel laws 
in both cases ? 

But there is a broader philosophy 
underlying this subject, and a_ better 
reason why our bees may not, by our 
skill, be bred to improved fixed types ; 
and that is this: Fixed breeds can 











only be maintained by fixed conditions 
of the animal life. If the surround- 
ing conditions vary, the animal type 
will ultimately vary in harmony. An 
investigation of modern thought or 
an appeal to nature herself, properly 
directed, will convince any thought- 
ful mind, of the absoluteness of this 
law in all animal life. 

In our ordinary domestic animals 
we may change their surrrounding 
conditions, and hence produce differ- 
ent physical types. We may place the 
hog in such conditions that his shelter 
and food may be gotten with little 
exertion to himself, and hence in gen- 
erations his extremities and other 
waste parts will eee yh | diminish, 
and his butcher meat will relatively 
increase in harmony with his new 
conditions. We may, by proper shel- 
ter and food, increase the mammary 
glands of the cow, and hence in gen- 
erations she will conform physically 
in harmony to her new conditions. 
We may further hasten the improve- 
ment of our domestic animals by the 
proper selection of the sires and 
dams; but how are we to control any 
of these things in our bees ? 

We have seen that it would be im- 
yracticable to control their mating. 
The writer respectfully requests Prof. 
Cook to tell us how we can con- 
trol their surrounding conditions; and 
if the conditions cannot be changed, 
will they not assuredly gravitate in 
harmony with that inexorable law of 
animal life, to its surrounding condi- 
tions—conditions over which we have 
little or no control ? 

Henderson, +o Ky. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Bees and Flower Colors. 


CLARENCE M. WEED. 


In a recent article in the BEE JouR- 
NAL I attempted to show that the 
petals of flowers were for the pur- 
pose of attracting insects to carry 
pollen from one plant to another, so 
that the seeds would be more per- 
fectly fertilized ; and, also, that petals 
had been evolved from stamens. As 
stamens are almost universally yel- 
low, itis natural to suppose that the 
primitive petals were also yellow ; and 
the question arises, ‘‘ How came these 
originally yellow petals to assume the 
many varied hues which they now 
possess ?” A quarter of a century 
ago this question would hardly have 
been thought of, to say nothing of an 
attempt to answer it; but now, thanks 
to the researches of Darwin, Lubbock, 
Muller, Wallace and others across the 
Atlantic, as well as Gray, Beal, and 
scores of other enthusiastic workers 
in our own country, we can at least 
point to a very plausible solution of 
the question. 

These researches have proved not 
oniy what has before been stated, 
that flowers with their colored petals 
are parts of the plant specially set 
aside to attract insects, but also that 
certain colors attract certain insects. 
Thus dandelions, May-weeds, and 
other white or yellow flowers are 
found to be most freely visited by two- 
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winged flies, while bees and butter-| Aristotle. The first name, nectar, is| ers and extra-floral glands, as also 
flies are most freely attracted to more) very appropriate, as the substance is | the sugar-laden sap or juices of many 
highly colored ones. Think over the | sweet and often very pleasant to the ‘trees and plants—is never included in 
most important bee-plants and see| taste. Sometimes it is as light col-| the term honey-dew. 
how ong of them are pink, purple.|ored as the finest honey, while at} The nectar known as honey-dew is 
blue or lilac in color. True, there are | other times it is as dark as New Or-| also of diverse origin. As is well 
some couspicuous exceptions, as sweet | leans molasses, and, as if to illustrate | known, it comes largely from plant- 
clover (but it will generally be found | that Nature hasan eye to the fitness | |jce. It may come from special tubes 
in such cases that nectar is unusually | of things. The dark nectar is often | —¢alled nectaries—or, as is more gen- 
abundant), attracting the bees with- | quite odorous, so much so that when | erally the case. from the glandular 
out high colors. Nature is very econo- | gathered largely, as it is likely to be, | pores of the abdomen. It is very 
mical with her forces and places none | by bees, a rank, disagreeable smell | common to find the leaves of trees in- 
of them where they are not needed. | will be observed about the apiary in| fested with aphidwe, or plant-lice, 
Besides this evidence of the ability | place of the delightful odor usual to | blackened by this nectar, or the fungi 
of insects to distinguish colors, we | he bee-yard. = ; which its presence induces. The 
we have the conclusive experiments| A few weeks ago, an apiarist being | presence of ants in tree or shrub is 
of Sir John Lubbock regarding the | misled by this odor, was very anxious | ajmost always a sure indication that 
color-sense of bees. In these experi-| for fear he had,in his apiary, the} the plants were previously attacked 
ments, honey was placed on glass be- | dreaded malady, ‘* foul brood,” which | py plant-lice. The ants repair to the 
neath which were slips of yellow,|i8 always characterized by a most ~ hn for thesame nectar. Bees often 
pink and blue paper, and it was found | disagreeable stench. Have not many | collect this nectar in considerable 
that the bees first selected that over |Teaders, during the past summer) quantities. I have often seen this 
the blue paper, thus proving not only | Months, as they have been walking, | sweet in large drops sufficiently ample 
their ability to distinguish colors, but | Specially just at the beginning of | to be sampled without difficulty. Of 
their preference of blue. a k very, cargoes 7 course [ sampled it, and have always 
= ir 66 i aor, W 1 2 physician uid | found it agreeable to the taste. I+ 
aaraee tho echaiave nian Secon |liken to ey elm, but which | might not be wise to label honey 
commence to vary a it is well| would remind the farmer boy of the | + Pjant-Louse Honey.” but I am free 
known to gardeners 3 that when the | diluted odor of the hog-pen ? The to say that some of the best of honey 
conditions of a plant are changed, it | C@US¢ of Such odors is this same nec-| might be thus truthfully labeled. T 
is likely to vary or sport,as it is| tar. Often it so besmears the leaves | have found the plant-louse nectar of 
: f of the trees that to grasp them, | the larch and elm particularly pleas- 


called. This is especially true of the|~- , ie ee z - 
highly organized petals where varia- | covers the hands with a sticky, unctu- | ant in flavor. 


tion is more likely to occur than on ro Pa arenas Avge sgl ong The near relatives of plant-lice, 
the rest of the plant. Chemistry also sane 3 not un — v wd "ap '- | bark-lice, also secrete a large amount 
teaches that the composition of pink the “foleen —s page on be 5 + f, © on | of nectar. This bark-louse or scale- 
and yellow petals differs but little, | “© *° eg « im P ey a ge it,/Jouse nectar, unlike that from the 
and that a very slight change in the | paar ooh a tf ‘ls. ty ie plant-lice, is dark, of strong odor, and 
composition may produce marked ad pens gl : * sid Saaiites @ |ill-flavored. As scale-lice flourish 
differences incolor. Hence, variation | ‘th © at mde — , i scewalks OF best in dry seasons, so in years of 
is very likely to be produced if a seed ot OF OD jet ts beneath the trees. | drought this bark-louse nectar will be 
is carried by the wind, or otherwise,| The other term, honey-dew, is not | most plentiful. The present season, 
to a new locality. so correct; for, though the sweet is | and also the year made memorable by 
To illustrate the theory now held | Well likened to honey, it is in no re-| the Chicago fire, were both marked 
by eminent botanists regarding the | Spect like dew. As is well known, | by the great amount of this bark-louse 
development of colors in Saiein, fot us | dew collects from vapors in the at-|nectar. During the present season, 
suppose a case of a flower of the | mosphere, while the so-called honey-|tons of honey have been stored by 
primitive yellow, varying slightly to a| dew never has any such origin, though | bees, the source of which was these 
white or pink color. ietousdy. it |it is quite impossible to persuade | same bark or scale lice. 
will be more conspicuous than its sur- | ™@ny persons, especially bee-keepers, | While many do not object to the 
rounding non-sportive brethren ; and, | that such is not the case. Even men| flavor of this honey, it is dark and 
hence, will receive more visits from|fno mean scientific ability have|rank, and as it in many cases was 
bees and other nectar-loving insects, | Often assented to this false view as to | mixed with the clover honey, its pres- 
Hence, as has been so often shown by | the origin of the nectar. |ence was a sore misfortune to the bee- 
Darwin and others, the seeds will be| Occasionally this nectar takes the| keeper. For my own part I would 
more perfectly fertilized, and will pro-|name ‘“‘manna,” and grasses from/| never put such on the market, as I 
duce stronger and more thrifty plants.| which it is secured have, in recent | would never use it on my table. As 
These resulting plants will be likely | periodicals, been called ‘‘manna|I have often stated, I believe that the 
to have flowers with the original| grass.” Were this term in general| cause of the great mortality among 
variation more strongly marked,| use, I should think it a very appro-|the beesin the winter following the 
which, in turn, being more conspicu-| priate name. | Chicago fire was due, in part at least, 
ous, will be more freely visited, pro-| The sources of nectar of plants are| to this bark-louse honey in the bee- 
duce thriftier plants, and soon until| very various. That secreted by/|hives. I think, however, that the 
the progeny of the original sport will | flowers, through the agency of special | flavor of the nectar that season was 
become a well established species. cells, is best understood, and is with- | considerably more rank than it is this 
Michigan Agricultural College. out doubt to attract insects to the| summer, possibly owing to its being 
Le Abes |important work of fertilizing the|less mixed with. other and better 
Philadelphia Press. | flowers. Another source of nectar is | honey. , . 
| special extra-floral glands, which are| These nectar-secreting bark-lice are 
Nectar or Honey-Dew. |sometimes on the stalk, sometimes| very common here, and in many 
Sei |on the leaves and sometimes on| Northern States. Myriads of them 
PROF. A. J. COOK. |the peduncles, or flower-stems. The|are now in our basswoods, maples, 
ss ;cotton partridge pea show such |hickories, sassafrasses, white ashes, 
These terms are very old in our| glands, and afford such secretion.|and elm, pumping up the sap and 
literature, and refer to drops of liquid! Prof. Trelease suggests that the| excreting this bitter, odorous sweet. 
sweet, often very minute, which are | function or use of such glands and | The very atmosphere is tainted, and 
frequently observed on grass and on | secretion is to insure the presence of | when the bees can do no better, they 
the foliage or branches of various| ants, wasps, and bees, which will| accept this nectar of questionable 
trees and plants. These drops of | destroy or frighten and drive off in-|reputation. The bee-keeper must 
nectar have been referred to by writers | sect enemies of the plants. Prof.| watch for this unsavory nectar, and 
for the last 2,000 years; and probably | Trelease was led to this view while | when it abounds he must see that it is 
were the subject of remark and in-|studying the cotton plant of the|not mixed with the fine grades of 


quiry ‘as far back as the time of: South. Such nectar—that from flow-! honey. By use of the extractor it 
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will be easy to keep this separate. As 
this nectar will keep the bees busy 

gathering in time of no nectar bloom, 

it will keep the colonies breeding, and 

as it will be good food for bees » deen 

summer, it will do no serious mis- 

chief to one who is informed as to its 

use and abuse. 


Lately, I have received several 
samples of what has been styled 
** manna grass,” by those sending it. 
It comes from Ohio and Michigan. | 
The grass was speckled with chrys- 
tals of sugar, much as though it had 
been dipped in sugar syrup. Placed 
on the tongue, it seemed as if it might | 
have been sprinkled with granulated 
sugar. The sweet was very pleasant 
to the taste. 

Upon close examination, I found 
that the grass was the seat of a thrifty 
plantation of ergot. Many of the 
seeds or kernels had the purple-black 
ergot grains. I gave the ergot to Dr. 
Grange, our veterinarian, and told 
him of the coating of sugar, which I 
supposed must arise from insects, 
though I could find none of the latter. 


Soon after, Dr. Grange kindly re- 
ferred me to a work on veterinary 
medicine, where ergot was described 
and the honeyed secretion given as a 
characteristic marking of the early 
pe of this poisonous fungus. In 
looking up this subject I find that 
European writers often speak of this 
nectar from ergot, and of insects col- 
lecting it. The ergotized grass, in 
Quincy, Mich., was thronged with 
bees, which are reported to have 
secured excellent honey from it. 

Ergot, as is well known, is a fungus 
much used in medicine. Its use in- 
duces spasmodic contraction of the 
involuntary muscles. When eaten by 
man, as itis wont to be in ergotized 
rye, it produces inflammation of the 
eyes, chills the extremities—probably 
by contraction of the asterioles—in- 
duces swelling of the joints, which is 
speedily followed by gangrene of the 
limbs and bowels, and death by con- 
vulsions. As Bonjean and others 
have shown, if the ergot of plants is 
eaten by cattle and others of the 
lower animals, disease and death are 
produced, with much the same symp- 


toms as mark ergot poisoning in man. | 


It is stated that there have been many 
epidemics in Europe caused by ergot 
poisoning. 

We see, then, that in ergot. Michi- 
gan has a most unwelcome visitor, 
and that there is avery dark side to 
this ergot picture ; but itis pleasant 
to think that here as in most of Na- 
ture’s products and life’s experiences, 
the sweet is liberally mixed in with 
the bitter. I remark, in closing, that 
in this fungus we have another 
source of nectar not before noticed 
in our American literature. 


- 7-2? e + —_—__ 


ge The Willamette Valley Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its 
second meeting at La Fayette, Ore- 
gon, on the third Tuesday in June, 
1885. All who are interested are in- 
vited to attend. 

E. J. HADLEY, Sec. 
F, S. HARDING, Pres. 


| described, fairly 
|much so are they to me, that I should 
| use the continuous passage-ways if I 
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Kor the American Bee Journal. 


POND, JR. 


J. EB. 

I notice that some of our apiarists | 
are endeavoring to establish the claim 
that bees will not work as well in| 
sections, where they are _ placed 
directly on the frames, as they do| 
when a bee-space is used between. | 
This has not been my experience, and | 
I have given the matter a pretty fair 
test during the last season. I will 
-onfess that as one who learned his 
bee-lore in the first place from Father 
Langstroth, I was much prejudiced 


against doing away with a bee-space, | 


and was more than incredulous in re- 


|gard to the same; in fact I was so 


prejudiced in favor of the bee-space 
that it was with great difficulty that I 
was persuaded to make any tests in 
regard to it. 

Towever. I was presented with so 
strong a case both theoretically and 
practically as to the superiority of a 
hive provided with continuous pas- 
sage-ways, and the plan operating the 
sections on it, that [I was induced 
early in the season to try such a hive. 
I was so fortunate as to have my colo- 
nies all very strong in time to take 
advantage of fruit bloom, and on its 
first appearance, | gave sections to3 
colonies of as nearly as possible the 
same size and strength, one of them 
being placed ina hive provided with 
continuous passage-ways, the others 
being in Langstroth-Simplicities, with 
an ordinary section-case. The result 
was that the colony in the former hive 
went at once into the sections, and 
filled and capped nearly all of them 
(80), while the bees inthe other hives 
did not work up into their sections till 
apple bloom had almost entirely 
passed away. 

ThisI did not look upon asa full 
test. although strongly in favor of the 
continuous-passage-way method ; con- 
sequently I was not satisfied, but on 
the appearance of white clover, I 
changed the colony in the hive pro- 


| vided with continuous passage-ways 


with one of the others above men- 
tioned, and strange to say, the evi- 
dence was so strong that I was con- 
vinced ; the colony which did not work 
well in sections in the Langstroth- 
Simplicity hive with ‘y4-inch bee- 
space, went at once into the sections 


|}upon being placed in the hive pro- 
| vided with continuous ers; 


while the other 2 colonies, one of 
them being the one which was taken 
from the hive with continuous pas- 
sage-ways, spent some four or five 
days before they did anything in their 
sections. 

I consider the tests which I have 
conclusive ; and so 


were working for surplus comb honey. 
No separators were used, yet not a 
section did I find which could not be 


|glassed; and so little propolis was 


placed on them, that it was hardly 
appreciable. I presume if I had a 
hive and section different in principle 
from the one of which I am now 


‘writing, which I was offering for sale, ' 


| and urging as the best to 
Continuous Passage-Ways in Hives. 





be found, I 
should not make the above statement; 
but such is not the case. I have no 
interest whatever in the sales of any 
hive or supplies of any kind; but my 
belief is, however,that the continuous- 


| passage-way idea is the correct one 


in oe comb honey in sections, 
and that the continuous passage-way 
will, ere long, be recognized as the 
best, and firmly established as one of 


| the great recent improvements. 


It stands to reason as a matter of 
theory, that our bees will use an un- 
obstructed path more freely than 
they willone which contains various 
obstacles ; when practice is found to 
be just what theory indicates, a case 
is made out,and in my experience 
practice proves just what the theory 
indicated. 

I had no trouble at all with the 
queen occupying the sections ; for the 
reason, I suppose, that she had plenty 
of room below, and the bees filled the 
sections so quickly that she had no 
chance to get into them, even had she 
been so disposed. 

1 have written the above in the in- 
terest of apiculture, for 1 believe ita 
duty which we all owe each other to 
make such tests as we can conven- 
iently, and give the results, whatever 
they may be, for public use. By this 
means the public will be benefitted, 
either in one way or the other, as all 
the experiences of the fraternity when 
collated become a great chart, where- 
by we may learn where the deep 
water lies, and also where the shoals 
and quicksands may be found. 

Foxboro,o+ Mass. 


-_-—~—- + <« 
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Large Combs to Prevent Swarms. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Some bee-keepers seem to think 
that large frames of comb used in a 
hive have a tendency to prevent nat- 
ural swarming, and for this reason 
advise resorting to the use of such 
combs by all those who desire no 
swarms; but after years of careful 
experiment, I fail to find that the size 
of the frame has anything to do with 
swarming, unless, perchance, some 
few weak colonies, in the spring, are 
so slow building up on these large 
frames, that the honey season is past 
before they get strong enough to 
swarm. As such weak colonies are 
of little value to the apiarist in any 
event, it has little bearing on the sub- 
ject one way or the other. 

After working several different 
styles of frames, from the Som! 
down to the Gallup, I decided that 
the Gallup frame gave me all of the 
advantages which the larger frames 
did, and some not possessed by them. 
For this reason I decided on the Gal- 
lup frame as the best frame in use, 
and after years of experience with it, 
I still hold tothe sameopinion. While 
using the larger style of frames, I ex- 
perimented relative to the effect 
which each kind had on natural 
swarming, and became convinced that 
if the same number of square inches 
of comb were given each colony, that 
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| 
there was no difference in the results; | 
while, if the same number of frames | 
were used in a hive, the small frames | 
gave the most swarms. 

But here came the trouble in ren. 
80 many large frames; the bees woul 
have plenty of room in the hive below 
to store honey, and after once com- 
mencing to store honey there, they 
would crowd the brood nearly all out | 
before they would go into the boxes 
or sections, and the result would be 
little or no honey in the sections, 
with a colony weak in bees to go into 
winter quarters. 

As a part of theseexperiments were 
conducted before the honey extractor 
came into use, I found that by using 
the large hives, I had nearly all the 
honey in an unsalable shape; thus 
the large hive with its few swarms 
did not yield me one-half as much 
profit as the smaller hive with its 
small frames. I now reduced the 
nuinber of large frames so that six of 
them represented the same amount 
of comb space which nine of the 
small ones did, when I found that 
after the colonies in each kind of hive 
were of the same strength, they 
would produce equal results as to 
honey and swarms. 

After I procured an extractor, I 
tried emptying the combs as fast as 
filled in the large hive. so as to give 
the queen room in which to lay, hop- 
ing that thereby I could get a good 
yield of honey in the sections with 
but few swarms. tthe end of the 
season I found that I was beaten 
again ; for as long as I extracted from 
the brood-chamber, no honey was put 
into the sections,so I decided that 
there was no sure way of gettinga 
good yield of honey in sections except 
by a moderate increase, which is the 
conclusion all arrive at sooner or later. 

Asthe Gallup frame was more to 
my liking than the unwieldy Quinby 
or American, I gave the latter up| 
after trying one more experiment. 
which was to try the two sizes of | 
frames side by side for extracted | 
honey, as it was claimed by some that 
the small frames could not be worked 
for extracted honey without more or 
less swarms. As some advised the| 
use of half combs in the upper story, 
the saving of time claimed by many 
in handling the combs while extract- | 
ing, was found to be a myth,as the 
loss in the handling of the small 
frames more than balanced the time 
gained with the large ones. Hence, 
the only advantage the large frames 
could possibly have, was the fact (if 
such it should prove to be) that they 
would give no swarms, while the 
small ones would. 

To test the matter, a given number 
of each was set apart, and before the 
honey harvest commenced, room was 
given in the upper story to each in 
about the same proportion by placing 
in them empty combs. When these 
were partly filled. more was put in| 
until some were three tiers high. The | 
result was, that not one swarm issued 
from either size of frame, and I fully | 
believe that the small frame is just as | 
effectual in preventing swarms as the | 
large one, where both are worked for 
extracted honey. 


| sealed. 


| cussed. 


| the following plan: 


| 
Any sized frame can *be used upon | may find a ready exit through them 


the non-swarming 


that the bees have free access to them, | 
However, if thus used, more or less | 
brood will be found in the upper set | 
of combs, especially if the season | 
should prove a poor one. In fact I 
have had, during the past season, the | 
queen and “ all hands ” move upstairs | 
so that there was neither brood nor | 
honey in the lower hive. I have tried | 
the perforated zinc to some extent to| 
remedy this,but so far it has not| 
proven satisfactory, on account of its 
giving the bees a disposition to swarm 
the same as they do when working for | 
comb honey. 

If brood is placed above the zinc, 
the bees seem to consider it isolated 
from the main hive or cluster of bees 
and go to rearing queen-cells on it, 
from which cause they are almost 
sure to swarm as soon as the cells are 
If no brood is thus used, they 
swarm from failing to take possession. 
Perhaps if the frame of brood were 
taken out just before the cells were 
sealed, the bees would continue to 
work and no swarming would result. | 
With a good honey year, and where 
the extracting is all done at the end 
of the season, it is of little conse- 
quence if the queen does go up-stairs 
to lay; and by allowing her to do so, 
swarming is surely prevented in my 
apiary. 

Borodino,© N. Y. 


+ —~ee - 
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Northern Michigan Convention. 


The meeting of the Northern Mich- 
igan bee-keepers’ Association was 


|held in Greenville, Mich.,on Oct. 6 


and 7, 1884. The Association was un- 
fortunate this year in selecting a 
time for holding its meeting, which 
proved rainy, but as bee-keepers are 
not easily discouraged, the meeting 
was held. Questions both intricate 
and delicate, specific and scientific, 
common and proper, and ancient and 
modern were discussed with untiring 
zeal and energy, and without fear or 
favor. 

I need hardly say that wintering 
bees was the most thoroughly dis- 
The usual variety of plans 
and failures was suggested, One fact 


| in this connection is especially worthy 
|of mention: 


Those familiar with 
cellar,** clamp,” and out-side winter- 
ing generally agreed that bees were 
less liable to dwindle in the spring 
when wintered on the summer stands, 
and gave as a reason that the bees 
know by experience the danger in 
wintering unprotected in unfavorable 
weather. 

One bee-keeper reported quite satis- 
factory results by wintering bees on 
1. The hive en- 
trance to be % of an inch high by 10 
inches long, and giving plenty of 
lower ventilation. 2. A large box to 
hold the hive, so as to give space for 
3 or 4 inches of sawdust around the 
sides, and a couple inches of chaff on 
the top. The quilts must be clean 
and free of propolis, so that dampness 


plan, when the| 
apiary is worked for extracted honey, | 
| provided the upper set of combs is so | 


and the thin layer of chaff. Sticks 
are laid crosswise on the frames on 
top to allow passage for the bees ; and 
the hives are set facing the east to 
avoid winds blowing into the en- 
trances. 


The following plan was given as an 
experiment: A trench, say 3 feet 
deep made in sloping ground, to be 
provided with 50 or 100 feet of small 
tile laid low enough to carry off water, 
and to preserve a wniform tempera- 
ture of fresh air. The lower end of 
the tile should be covered with wire- 
cloth to keep out mice, and a large 
perforated box placed over it to pre- 
vent snow from clogging up the same. 


|'l'he trench should be wide enough to 


allow a single-walled hive to set in- 


|side of it, and be boarded up to pre- 


vent the sides from caving in. Cleats 
nailed on the sides will prevent the 
hives from dropping nearer than 10 
inches from the bottom of the trench, 
thus leaving a sufficiency of room for 
dead bees below. Place the hives, 
without bottom-boards, into the 
trench and cover them well with 
boards and dry earth. At the upper 
end of this trench place a ventilator 
10 or 12 feet long in an upright posi- 
tion, so as to create a draft and carry 
off all foul gasses. This ventilator 
may be made of 1x6 inch strips of 
boards, and will answer the purpose. 


Hedaon’s ** pollen theory ” was gen- 
erally accepted as correct, though a 
few objected to it. *‘ Hlowis the ag- 
gregate strength of bees, and stores 
reduced during the winter if the bees 
do not fly ?” This question drew out 
quite a discussion, and was treated 
in connection with ventilation, and 
the general opinion expressed was 
that without proper ventilation damp- 
ness will destroy the strongest colony. 


Artificial fertilization was discussed 
and some interesting facts brought 
out in connection with the spawning 
of fish, All talk on this subject was 
purely speculative. ‘The question, 
** Which pays best at present prices, 
comb or extracted honey ?”’ was de- 
cided in favor of the latter, with more 
ready sale for the former. Ata time 
when honey was coming in slowly 2 
colonies of the same strength were 
experimented with, empty combs 
being placed in one hive, anda sec- 
tion-case on the other. The empty 
combs were gradually filled while the 
case was untouched. 

** What shall we do with our poor 
grades of extracted honey?” A 
spirited discussion followed this ques- 


tion. Some favored selling it to the 
lower class of boarding-houses, mill 
imen, ete., without comment as to 
quality. Some advised selling it to 


merchants, and insisting upon their 
retailing it as poor honey; while 
others thought that people would be 
prejudiced against the best honey by 
using the poor quality. All endorsed 
the following plan: Sell it to the 
tobacco manufacturers ; for our poor- 
est quality of honey cannot injure 
their finest “ weed.”’ Good extracted 
honey for table use among bee-men is 
beginning to be the rule, and not the 
exception. 
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A number of apiarists reported a/| picnic, by basketing under the lofty 


home market for all their honey. Ex- | shade-trees. 


tracting when the combs are two- 
thirds sealed was considered prefer- 
able to Dadant’s plan of waiting un- 
til the honey season is over. 


After dinner, all being seated on 
| the grass, a semi-formal meeting was 
| held, and resulted in a vote of thanks 


One- | to Miss Bellamy and her friends, and 


ound sections were the smallest ex-|in receiving several new members 
1ibited or recommended. Samples of | into the Association. 


honey produced without separators 


were entirely satisfactory. Honey- 


| At 2:30 p.m., those coming by rail 
| were obliged to leave for home, — 


boards are but little used by any of! pleased with the people whom we ha 


our members. 


Mr. Youngman told all about bees 
evaporating nectar on the wing. . His 
proofs were satisfactory. 
lan bees are best for this country was 
conceded by all. Mr. Youngman de- 
seribed his plan of securing good 
queen-celis; but as it was published 
last year, we will not reproduce it. 

A good display of apicultural litera- 


That Ital-| 


ture, tools for use in the bee-yard, | 


wired foundation in frames, one and 


two piece sections, shipping and re- | 
tailing crates and honey in large and | 


small sections, ete., added to the in- 
terest of the occasion. 

By request of F. 
next annual picnic will be held at his 
residence on the last Thursday in 
May, 1885. 

The following were elected as of- 
ficers for the coming year: President, 
S. J. Youngman; Secretary, F. A. 
Palmer; Treasurer, Mr. McBride; 
first Vice-President, L. L. Bissell ; 
second Vice-President, Edwin Hunt; 
third, Mrs. A..M. Sanders; fourth, 
J. H. Robertson ; fifth, L. S. Benbam. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
J. E. Gault for the free use of 
hall, after which the Convention was 
adjourned. 

in regard to the picnic of this Asso- 
ciation, held at lonia, Mich., on June 
19, 1884, I append the following: At 
the last Convention previous to the 
one above reported, a motion was 
carried that a bee-keepers’ basket 
picnic be held during the summer 


bee-keeper. Miss Bellamy, of Ionia, 
Mich., being the first to invite the 
picnic, her request was granted, and a 
call was issued. 

On the morning ef the day selected, 
several teams were in readiness to 
couvey people from the trains to the 
grounds. Arriving there. we found 
Miss Bellamy, smoker in hand, busy 


with her bees, giving all an oppor- | 


tunity to study her methods and profit 
by her experience. 
who had made a success in bee-keep- 


Not a few of us! 


ing were anxious to know how she} 


was able to report at our last Conven- 
tion better results than any other 
person present. 

The day was pleasant, though very 
warm ; but before noon 30 or 40 bee- 
keepers might have been seen in 
busy groups among the bees, or under 
the shady trees, while others were 
seated in the spacious parlors, all in- 
tent upon the one object of discussing 
the mysteries of bee-keeping. 


A. Palmer, the | 


his | 


|met, and with the success of our first 
| picnic. F. A. PALMER, Sec. 
_ ———_ — 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Working Against Nature. 


DR. G. L. TINKER. 





All experience has shown that in 
any direction 
with bees is to be attained by con- 
forming as nearly as possible to their 
instinct and nature. Asa rule, there 


is probably no exception to it, yet we | 


find methods recommended every new 
and then which are not in accordance 
with the natural impulses and habits 
of the bees. Such 
moderately successful under certain 


conditions, but there are other condi- | 


tions sure to arise out of which 
trouble and, perchance, disease may 
come. 

One of these instances is recorded 
in a communication in the Bee JourR- 
NAL, by Mr. C. Mitchell, in which he 
says: ‘‘I would like tosay. in justice 
to Mr. Heddon, that I think that the 
very dry season had a good deal to do 
with the strange intercourse of some 
of my swarms, after working on his 


the greatest success | 


methods may be | 


should say, if a ‘ readily-movable ” 
hive is to be commended for this pur- 
pose specially, it is not so invaluable 
as it might be. 


Mr. Heddon’s plan of controlling 
increase, no doubt contemplates ob- 
taining the most surplus; but if we 
are to believe him, the largest surplus 
is obtained where swarming is al- 
lowed strictly in accordance with the 
instinct of the bees. Yet the limit 
to swarming should be to the pre- 
vention of all after-swarms; for the 
chances of a protracted yield of sur- 
plus are few and far between. My 
course has been to cut out queen- 
cells and return after-swarms, or to 
|}ecut out all the queen-cells but one, 
and I doubt if there is a better plan, 
whether we consider the amount of 
surplus to be gained as the conven- 
ience of the bee-keeper. 

As to the increase: Itoccurs to me 
that if colonies are to be doubled up, 
the proper time to do it is in the fall 
or after the season’s operations are 
|completed. With right management 
| there is every reason to believe that it 
may be done not only with success in 
wintering, but with advantage and 
profit during the following season. 
My experience in doubling up weak 
|colonies in the fall, justifies me in 
thinking that the uniting of full colo- 
nies late in the season will prove the 
most promising method of reducing 
undesirable increase. 

New Philadelphia,o+ Ohio. 
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Progressive Bee-Keepers’ Convention 


plan, in trying to rob, and not being | 


properly recognized 
Mr. Heddon will understand the need 


to perform all work with bees in ac- | 


| cordance with their instinct, and has 


often reverted to this fact. Why he 
should recommend his plan of control- 


| ling after-swarms in view of the other 
of 1854 at the residence of some active | 


facts which he has set forth, [ am at 
a loss to determine; for it is plainly 
contrary to nature, and in the practice 
above quoted, does not appear to have 
been a safe procedure, 

No doubt, in the near future, it will 
be necessary for many bee-keepers to 
control increase in some way ; but that 
plan should be the most natural as 
wellas the most profitable one, which 
I venture to suggest his is not. If 
primary swarming does not tend to 
lessen the yield of surplus comb 
honey, as alledged by Mr. Heddon, 
and held by myself and many others; 
and again,if ‘“‘ the largest yields on 
record have come from colonies 


which cast not only one, but two and | 


three swarms” as further alledged, it 
does not appear that there isany need 
to be in a great hurry to mix up and 
double up colonies where increase is 
not desired. Mr. Heddon’s logic is 


| opposed to both his theory and prac- 


The | 


hour of noon arriving.“ agoas you! 


please’ dinner was in order. Hot 


tea and 


coffee was served at the} 


family table, with other refreshments, | 


to all who desired them ; while others 


tice. If the largest yields on record 
have come from different practice 
than that which he so fully recom- 


|mends, why mix up colonies by mov- 


literally carried out the spirit of the! of causing wholesale robbing ? 


ing the old one about the new one to 
drain it of its bees, prevent it from 
making any surplus, and run the risk 
We 


as strangers.” | 


The bee-keepers of McDonough and 
adjoining counties met in Bushnell, 
Ill.,on Nov. 20, 1884. The meeting 
was called to order by Mr. J. G. Nor- 
ton, who announced its object. Mr. 
A. W. Fisk, of Bushnell, was ap- 
pointed chairman. A committee of 
three was then selected on permanent 
organization; after a few minutes 
they presented the following names 
for office, to be voted on by the Asso- 
| ciation. President, A. W. Fisk; Vice- 
President, Samual H. Moss; Treas- 
urer, Miss Cora Castle ; Secretary, J. 
G. Norton. A constitution and by- 
laws were then adopted, and after a 
ishort discussion it was decided to 
adopt as a name,“ The Progressive 
Bee-Keepers Association of Western 
Illinois.” 

The annual dues were placed at 25 
cents per member; ladies to be ad- 
mitted free. The convention then 
adjourned to meet at 6 p. m. 


The convention was called to order 
lat 6 p.m. with President A. W. Fisk 
in the chair. Samuel H. Moss gave 
his report for the season. He said 
that he commenced the season with 
90) colonies, increased them to 130, and 
| then doubled them back to 120. He 
had taken 2,200 pounds of comb 
i honey, and 1,000 pounds of extracted. 
| His increase of colonies was obtained 
_by natural swarming. He packs the 
upper stories of the hives with chaff, 
and leaves upper passages. 

Wintering bees was discussed to 
ieconsiderable length. J. M. Hume 
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uses chaff-hives with chaff over the | honey-boards this season, and not a 
frames and upper passages. queen has passed through them ;”’ or, 
The President leaves upper pas-| but why enlarge when we read of 
sages, and uses porous covering Over | such things as these, we would really 
the frames. | be glad to know whether the writer is 
The Secretary uses chaff-packing | the possessor of two or three colonies, 

cases with upper passages and chaff | or of two or three hundred colonies. 
over the frames. T. C. Rundle uses| When a new contributor writes | 
oil-cloth over the frames, and finds no | from some cross-roads in Michigan, 
objection to it. Upper passages were | and his signature is William Jones, 
discussed at considerable length, but | we know nothing in regard to him, 
the majority claimed that while bees | unless it is disclosed in his communi- 
came to the top of the frames, they | cation; but let the name of his post- | 
did not pass over at all in cold| office be followed by one of those | 
weather, and only moved or changed | little signs, the use of which was sug- 
position when it was warm enough to | gested by Mr. Doolittle, and his name | 
fly. followed by the figures indicating the | 
The Langstroth hive was consid- | number of colonies kept, and we will | 
ered the best by all present. The as-| know that Mr. Jones lives, for in- | 
sociation consists of 30 members rep- | stance, in Eastern Michigan, began | 
resenting 600 colonies of bees. |the season with 40 colonies, and has 
Adjourned to meet on the first| increased them to 75; and he is at 
Thursday in May, 1885, in Bushnell, | once given a “local habitation anda 
Ill. J.G. Norton, Sec. | name—” an “ apicultural standing.” | 
A. W. Fisk, Pres. | I think that but few, if any bee- | 
| keepers are opposed to telling, in this | 
|manner, how many colonies they | 
For the American Bee Journal | have, but they ‘* forget’ to do so. 
: | Rogersville,g Mich. 

How Many Colonies? od is 6 
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W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 68—94." 


This practice of indicating by SELECTS 
figures, at the end of the writer’s Pega er 

signature, the number of colonies UR LE 
owned on the first day of the previous | 
May, and at the present time is, || =—-——30009090080——=—" 


believe, Dr. C. C. Miller’s “ baby.” It | : 
has been somewhat backward in| Denies the Soft Impeachment. 


“learning to walk,” but its parent | Some have accused me of owning a 
ought not despair ; slowness of growth | bee-paper printed in New England; 
is often an indication of longevity. |but I wish to say, through the BEE 

‘** What is the object of this plan ?”)| JOURNAL, that I do not now and 
is a pertinent question. Briefly stated, | never did invest one cent in any bee- 
it might be said inreply that itassists | paper. I have no interest in any of 
the reader in forming an opinion of | them except in there general welfare. 
the value of the writer’s assertions,|I wish that each one of them had 
views and conclusions; it gives, to | 20,000 subscribers. I think that any 
considerable extent, the breadth of | one can get enough out of one issue of 
the writer’s experience ; and helps to| any of them to pay the cost of one 
show how good an authority he is| year’s subscription. Although there 
upon the subject with which he may/|1s one printed monthly within six 
be discussing, milesof Wenham, I have notseen half 

In opposition to the plan,it has|a dozen copies of it during the past 
been urged that it would not find | year. ry 2 ooges none will hereafter 
favor among lave any money invested 
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the owners of small | say that I 
apiaries, that they would not be will-| in any publication. 

ing to thus ‘‘ expose their ignorance,” | HENRY ALLEY. 

or rather their lack of experience.| Wenham,é Mass., Noy. 21, 1884. 

5 ret mare urged —_ objection | —— 

should remember that there are many | . 
subjects connected with hee heastar A Peculiar Season. 
upon which one may become excellent; My report for the past season is 
authority, and yet never own a large |rather a poor one. The season has | 
apiary. Especially is this true in re-| been different from any which I have 
gard te purely scientific subjects, re-|ever seen. The last winter being a 
quiring close study, careful observa- | very bad one, the bees which did come 
tion, and faithfully conducted experi- | through were weak, and it took some 
ments. I believe that Mr. Muth has| time for them to build up; but when 
never owned a large apiary, but he is | white clover bloomed they filled their 
excellent authority upon foul brood. | hives and began to work finely in the 
Prof. Cook has never managed a large |sections. It continued only seven 
number of colonies, but who is a bet- | days when the bees left the clover for 
ter authority upon subjects relating | the honey-dew. They corimenced on 
to the natural history of the bee ?| the honey-dew in real earnest, when 
But when John Smith writes: ‘| they should have been working on the 
have practiced, this season, the Hed-| white clover ; but that lasted only for 
don method of preventing after-|a short time. After July 1 there was 
swarming, and it works like acharm;”|no honey until the last of August, 
or ‘‘I have discarded foundation in| when the bees worked diligently on 
the brood-frames, as I consider its | buckwheat, smart-weed and Spanish- 
use in that place unprofitable,” or “I| needle. This continued for only a 
have used the Jones’ perforated-zinc'! few days. when the flow of honey 





ceased, the flowers being in full 
bloom, the nights were warm, the 
weather was not dry, and there was a 
world of bloom ten days after the bees 
quit work. I had 27 colonies, spring 
count, increased them to 45, obtained 


| 1,500 pounds of comb honey and sold 


it at home for 15 and 20 cents per 
pound. I could sell 5 tons if I had 
it. There are farmers near me who 
buy 100 pounds of me for their own 
use. The largest amount taken from 
one hive. during the season, was 135 
pounds. D. R. RoseBRovuGH. 
Casey ,o+ Ill., Nov. 19, 1884. 





Well Satisfied. 


This season is said to have been a 
poor one in this State, but I am satis- 
fied. I bought 2 colonies of Italian 
bees on May 1, 1884, and managed 
them in Langstroth hives, as directed 
in the BEE JOURNAL, and as intelli- 
gently as I could. The result is 160 
pounds of comb honey per colony, 
spring count, with from 40 to 60 
pounds yet in each brood-chamber. I 
increased them to 5 colonies, and put 
them into the cellar on Noy. 18. The 
bees are in good condition, being well 


| packed, and the cellar is well aired 
}and ventilated, so I confidently ex- 


pect to meet with success in winter- 
ing. I have just the amount of honey 
which myself and family can con- 
veniently consume. 
EzRrA J. CRONKLETON. 
Dunlap,+o Iowa, Nov. 24, 1884. 





Light Honey Crop. 

The weather has been very nice up 
to this time, and my bees seem to be 
in good condition. The honey crop 
in this part of the country was very 
light. I had 380 colonies, and in- 
creased them to 53. I found 2 swarms, 
this fall, in the timber, and so I now 


| have 55 colonies. About one-half of 


my bees are the natives, the rest of 
them are Italians and hybrids. My 
crop of honey amounted to- about 600 
pounds. Although the fall weather 
has been very nice, with no frost, yet 
the late fall flowers seemed to dry up 
and the bees did not appear to gather 
much honey from them. I use a good, 
double-walled hive, and 1%-pound 
sections. A. GIBSON. 
Ponca, 6 Nebr., Noy. 25, 1884. 





An Unfavorable Season. 


This has been an unfavorable year 
for producing honey in this section of 
the country. Our honey-flow lasted 
from about June 10 until July 4. I 
began the season with 20 colonies, in- 
creased them to 29,and received 628 
|pounds of honey, about half of it 
| being extracted and the balance comb 
honey. I had to feed 300 pounds of 
honey to my young colonies, or they 
| would not have had enough to supply 
them during the coming winter. All 
of my colonies are now in good con- 
| dition, excepting 3 or 4 which are not 
very strong, for we havea cider mill 
/near by which ground up millions of 
bees every day. I winter my bees on 
ithe summer stands, and use a large 
|hive 24 inches wide by 13% inches 

long and 15 inches high on the inside, 
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with two division-boards to keep the 
bees in the middle of the hive during 
winter; then it is packed with dry 
leaves behind the division-boards, 
putting two strips of cotton-cloth 
over them, and filled with leaves on the 
top 10 inches high, with a straw mat 
on top to keep the leaves down, and a 
roof with an inch hole in both ends 
so the air can pass through. I also 
pack leaves outside at the rear from 
top to bottom; the entrance of the 
hive is 5 inches long by 34 of an inch 
deep;aninch hole is about 5 inches 
above the entrance, and the hiyes are 
set facing southward. 
HENRY ERBROTD. 
La Harpe,+o Il... Nov. 23, 1884. 


Bee-Keeping in Louisiana. 

This year,my yield from 165 colo- 
nies, spring count, is 11,800 pounds of 
extracted honey, and 650 pounds of 
comb honey in one-pound sections. I 
increased my apiary,by natural swarm- 
ing, to 240 colonies. I live on the 
bank of the Red river, which over- 
flowed twice during this year, and 
caused me a great loss. The water 
was 2 feet deep in my bee-yard, and I 
had to put my hives upon rail pens. 
Near me there are over 1.000 colonies 
of bees on a circle whose radius is 
four miles. 

Wm. J. DAWSON. 

Dixons X Roads,-~oLa., Nov.15, 1884. 





Nicest Honey of the Season. 


On Nov. 171 shipped 110 crates of 
comb honey by freight to Chicago ; 
and on Nov. 22, our consignee wrote 
as follows: ‘*The honey arrived in 
good order, and is the nicest lot of 
honey I have had this season.” It 
was produced without separators. 

V. Z. HUTCHINSON, 68—94. 

togersville, 4 Mich., Nov. 27, 1884. 


Bees Flying. 


We have had fine weather during 
the last two mee The butterflies 
are out again, and the bees are flying 
everywhere. As we had two light 
snow storms, and I had my hive en- 
trances opened full width for winter, 
I had to partly close them this morn- 
ing. Many bee-keepers have their 
bees in cellars, and now they are 
missing a good flight. The honey- 
flow was cut off very early here, still 
I obtained 3,000 pounds from 55 colo- 
nies, many first swarms having gath- 
ered no surplus. I would like to say, 
in justice to Mr. Heddon, that I think 
that the very dry season had a good 
deal to do with the strange intercourse 
of some of my swarms, after working 
on his plan, in trying to rob and 
not being properly recognized as 
strangers. My bees have bred none 
Since August, and they will be seven 
months old before replace, which will 
test the late breeding pretty well. 
Will Mr. Deadman, of Ontario, please 
State how many colonies he has at 
present? His method of wintering 
bees ought to be attended with suc- 
cess ; but his way of feeding will soon 
be dropped, I think. 

C. MITCHELL. 
Molesworth, Ont., Nov. 17, 1884. 





Bees Ready for Winter. 


On Nov. 18, I placed my bees in the 
cellar, all being in fine condition, and | 
each colony having from 25 to 35) 
pounds of well sealed honey. Since | 
that time we have had cold, rough | 
weather. F. M. TAINTOR. 

Elm Grove,*o Mass., Nov. 26, 1884. 


An Italianized Apiary. 


This has been a very poor season 
for the apiarist, in this section at 
least, except he esteems his experi- 
ence of sufficient value to compensate | 
him for his time, trouble and outlay. | 
There was an abundance of fruit} 
bloom and white clover; but a dearth | 
of nectar in the flowers, all through | 
the season, especially so in the earlier 
months. I had 17 colonies to com- | 
mence with in the spring, and 1 had | 
but 2 natural swarms, and 2 made by | 
division. Some of my bees did so} 
poorly that they had to be fed until | 
Aug. 1, to prevent starvation ; since | 
that date they have gathered enough | 
honey to winter on, by taking from | 
the richer ones and helping the} 
poorer. I obtained perhaps 50 pounds | 
of surplus honey from all. While} 
there was no honey being stored, I 
thought ita good time to Italianize 
my colonies. I had a tested Italian 
queen from last season, and this sea- 
son I reared and successfully intro- | 
duced 20 young Italian queens, By 
screening the black. drones out, be-| 
fore introducing the young queens, I 
think that most of them are purely 
mated. So,if it is an advantage to 
have young queens in an apiary, I 
will be favorably equipped in that re- 
spect next spring, if I succeed in 
wintering them. J. A. BLACK. 

Pleasant Mound, ? Il., Nov. 24, 1884. 


Do Bees Hibernate? 


As this subject is now considerably | 
agitating the minds of bee-keepers, I 
desire to give my experience on the 
subject. Several winters ago, while 
in the woods, my foot broke through 
the earth about half knee-deep. I 
examined the opening in the ground 
and in it I found a nest about the size 
of a gallon crock. In the nest was 
what people in the West call a prairie 


grey squirrel, which was hibernating; | 


i. e., it was neither dead nor alive. It 
was curled up in a circular form and | 
after I would straighten it out it) 
would curl upagain. It did not breathe | 
and its heart did not beat. I took it 
to the house and placed it on the 
hearth, occasionally turned it around, 
and in a few moments it came to life, 
as you might say, and was as lively as 
anything I have ever seen. Now is} 
this not a perfect example of hiberna- | 
tion ? My experience teaches me that | 
it is not natural for bees to hibernate, 
yet they may go into this condition 
when compelled to from exposure, | 
and that they will remain in this con- 
dition for 48 hours if not exposed to a 
temperature of 32°; and so I claim 
that it is not natural for bees to hiber- 
nate, but exposure causes them to do| 
so. I have experimented with those 
chilled or hibernating bees, having 
taken full colonies into the house and 





|}or on what condition 


| each. 


| other half. 


warmed them justas I did with the 
squirrel, and this fall, in getting the 
bees to carry honey from the upper to 
the lower story of the hive, on the 
empty combs in the upper story, on a 
frosty morning, I found small bunches 
of bees which to all appearances were 


|dead; cut after being warmed they 
| would revive,and in every such case 


of reviving they would show signs of 
bee-diarrhcea ; some worse than others, 
owing to the length of time which 
they had been chilled. What I am 
trying to get at is this: Do bees 
which winter on the inside of a clus- 
ter, at a temperature of 80° to 100° 
above zero, ever have bee-diarrhcea ? 
I think not. I am satisfied that the 
young bees winter in the center of 
the cluster, and I have found by ex- 
periment that the temperature on the 
outside of the cluster is from 70° to 
80° lower than that of the center. 
Wm. MALONE. 
Oakley, 9 Iowa, Nov. 22, 1884. 





Keeping Bees on Shares. 


Will Mr. Heddon please give his. 
opinion on taking bees on the shares, 
bees are gen- 
erally let? One man offered me 100 
colonies, last spring, on the following 
conditions: I was to take the 100 
colonies and buy 100 new hives com- 
plete for $4 each, for the swarms, and 


| I was to receive half of the honey and 


half of the swarms: and in the fall 
he was to take the 100 colonies which 


he let me have in the spring, half of 


the honey, and half of the swarms, 
making the new hives cost me $8 
I proposed to take his bees in 
this way: I was to take the 100 colo- 
nies in the spring on the same condi- 
tions as above, except that he was to 
furnish half of the hives and I the 
T. W. DouGHERTY. 
Princeton, Lll., Nov. 24, 1884. 





Report for 1884. 


Last winter, out of 31 colonies I 
lost one, and from the remaining 30, 
this season, I have received 800 Ibs. of 
comb honey in one-lb. sections and 200: 
lbs. of extracted. I had 50 swarms, 
and I am going to try to winter 35 col- 
onies in my cellar this winter. 

JOHN L. DAVIs. 

Holt, © Mich., Nov. 25, 1884. 


-_-—-—- + 


tj Mr. D. A. Jones of Beeton, 
Ont. has sent us a copy of his Winter 
Catalogue for 1884. It contains 32 
pages, and is well printed. 


_-_——-— +, -- 


g Our rates for two or more 
copies of the book, ‘* Bees and Honey,” 
may be found on the Book List on 
the second page of this paper. Also 
wholesale rates on all books where 
they are purchased “to sell again.” 
The time for reading up will soon be- 
here, and in anticipation of this, we 
now have a very large stock of books: 
on hand, and can fill orders for them. 
in any quantity, on receipt of orders. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


Time and place of Meeting. 


Dec. 3.—Southeastern Mich., at Adrian, Mich. 
A. M. Gander, Sec. 
Dec. 10, 11.—Michigan State, at Lansing. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


Dec. 12.—Northeastern Kansas, at Hiawatha, Kan. 


1885. 
Jan. 6.—Southern Wisconsin, at Janesville, Wis. 
. T, Pomeroy, Sec. 


Jan. 14,—Central Lilinois, at Bloomington, Ills. 
W. B. Lawrence, 8ec. 
Jan. 21—23.—Northeastern, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
seo. W. House, Sec. 
June 19.—Willamette Valley, at La Fayette, Oreg. 
‘. J, Hadley, Sec. 
g@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 











Ghat and How. 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 














Rules for this Department. 


1. Give your name and post-office address. 

2. Be brief, and to the point. 

3. Send no simple questions, such as are 
answered in the bee-books. 

4. Ask only such questions as are of 
general interest. 

5. This department is not intended for 
advertising any one’s wares — therefore 
questions concerning the manufacture of 
goods for sale are not appropriate. 

6. Direct all questions to the editor— 

THOS. G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bees Acting Strangely. 


I close my hives every night and 
open them about 9 o’clock in the 
morning, if the day is warm. I notice 
when I open one of the hives, a few 
bees rush out and some try to fly, but 
only get away 2 or 3 feet from the 
hive when they fall to the ground, 
appearing to be weak. Please give 
me some explanation of the above. 

GEO. KLITCH. 

Ewing 9, Ind., Nov. 22, 1884. 

ANSWER.—It is caused by your im- 
prisoning your bees. It is not best to 
close hives at any time, except when 
they are being moved. Such impris- 
oning gets up an agitation and heat, 
and ruins some of the bees, which 
causes them to ‘fall to the ground.” 
If the outside air is cold, that would 
assist in causing them to fall. 





Shipping Bees. 


Will Mr. Heddon please describe 
the best method of packing hives of 
bees for shipment in a stock car ? 

E. SANDFORD.O+ 

Nokomis, Ills., Nov. 19, 1884. 


ANSWER.—If they are to be shipped 
-at this time of the year during cold 
weather, with no brood in the hives, 
they will not need the same prepara- 
tions which they would require in 
May. Much depends upon the style 
of the hive and frames, and whether 
or not the frames are wired, how old 
tthe combs are and how heavy with 





honey. It seems as though this short 
question demanded too long an answer 

or this department, if the answer 
were to be explicit enough to be of 
much value. I think that this depart- 
ment,in back numbers of the BEE 
JOURNAL for this year, has something 
upon this subject. 


Is Honey-Dew Poisonous? 


But why call it honey-dew? for, 
according to Prof. Cook, it is neither 
honey nor dew. After reading all 
that has been written on honey-dew 
|as being “vile stuff,” ‘ vile trash,” I 
|am lead to ask a few questions about 
\it. On page 723 Mr. L. E. Webster 
| says of selling honey-dew, that it has 
oceurred to him that there might be 
|some way to prevent such frauds. Of 

course he has reference to those sell- 
ing it; but will not the same apply to 
the bees? for they certainly gather 
and store it in the boxes with white | 
cloyer and other honey; and how} 
shall we prevent them, as it is hard 
| to foretell from what a bee will gather 
|its load when it starts in search of 
isweets, and just where it will deposit 
its treasure upon its return? If Mr. 
L. E. Webster, or any one else, can 
give us a practical rule (not merely | 
theory) by which we can stop the bees | 
from perpetrating such a gigantic 
fraud on us(this sounds a little harsh), 
as gathering honey-dew for honey, 
| then, and not till then, can we guar- 
L|antee our honey pure. Unless these 
questions can be answered in the 
affirmative by good authority, would 
it not be wisdom on our part to say 
nothing more, as it only tends to in- 
jure the sale of honey? On page 643 
is the following: ‘‘ Educate! Edu- 
sate! is the watch word. Let all 
think these things over and be wise.” 
THOMAS GORSUCH.© 
Gorsuch, Pa., Nov. 18, 1884. 














ANSWER.—Prof. Cook tells us that 
| the sweet liquid gathered by our bees, 
| which is ejected by the plant-louse, is 
/not usually bad for bees or man ; that 
much of it makes good honey ; but 
| that ejected by the bark-lonse is ** vile | 
| stuff.” not considered safe upon| 
which to winter bees, and being dis- | 
agreeable to the taste. If it is sold| 
|to unsuspecting honey-lovers, it will | 
| tend to disgust them with bee-keepers 
and their products, thus working us| 
all a great injury. We must treat| 
| the consumer as we would be treated, 
| or he will soon treat us to indifference | 
jand consequent failure. It seems| 
| that these secretions of the bark- 
|louse, occurring in sufficient quanti- | 
| ties and at the right time to attract | 
| the bees to it soas to mix it in with 
| our surplus honey, only happens very 
| rarely in any given locality ; and when 
the bees do mix it, I know of no way 
but to remove the surplus receptacles 
| till such secretion ceases. It happens 
| so rarely that I have never heard of it 
| till this season, and we here have not 
|experienced it. Regarding * educa- 
| ting” the people to eat honey, I look 
|at it in this manner: Honey is a 





|luxury only, and always will be at 
any price at which we can afford to 
produce it. All luxuries should have 


| wheat comb in I-lb. sections, 12@13c.; same in 2- 





| their 


presence well advertised by 














keeping them always in sight, and 
otherwise urging their sale; but as 
regards *‘ educating ”’ the people as to 
the taste and nature of the commodity, 
is it not a little too old for that? 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, ? 
Monday, 10a.m., Dec. 1, 1884. § 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Comb honey has been taken with 
freedom by the trade this week, but 15@16c. is the 
best price obtainable fora fancy article of comb 
honey in frames. Some lots bring from 14 to l15c. 
when in good order. Stock of comb honey is not 
large ut present. Extracted, 7@xc. for new. 

BEESW AX.—For fair to yeliow, 28@30c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 
NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—The market is well stocked with honey 
which isin good demand atthe following prices: 
Fancy white comb in 1-lb. sections, 18@20c.; the 
same in 2-lb sections, 16@1i8c.; fair to good white 
comb in 1 and 2-1b. sections, 14@16c.; fancy buck- 
Ib. sections, 11@114¢c.; ordinary buckwheat comb 
in 2-lb. sections, 9@10c. Extracted, white clover 
in kegs or small barrels, 64@xc. 

BEESW AX.—Prime yellow, 30@3ic. 

MCCAUL & HILDRETH, 34 Hudson St. 


CINCINNATI, 

HONEY.—There is an unsatisfactory demand 
for extracted honey from manufacturers, while 
there is a fuir inquiry for smal! packages of clover 
honey such es dtme, -Ib., 1-Ib., and 2-1b. jars, from 
the retail trade. Prices are low as arrivals exceed 
the demand. Extracted honey brings 5@9c. on 
arrival ; choice white comb honey is in fair de- 
mand and sells best in !-lb. sections. It brings 15 
@16c. in the jobbing way. We have several sma!! 
lots of dark comb honey from parties in L)linois, 
and offered it as low as 1) and 11 cents per Ib, 
without finding a buyer. Dealers most certainly 
mislead producers by quoting buckwheat and pop- 
lar comb honey, if they are not more successful 
than we are in disposing of the same. 

BEES W AX.—The demand is slow and arrivals 
are few. Good yellow brings 26@27c. on arrival. 

C. F. MUTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—A moderate trade is doing, mainly in 
best qualities. There are liberal supplies of ex- 
tracted and commoncomb. In a wholesale way 
choice extracted is not readily salable over 4\4c., 
buyers being privileged to take a single case at 5c. 
There is some dark extracted on market for which 
246c. would bea full figure to realizes A vessel 
sailed for Liverpoo! with 105 barrels and 443 cases. 
White to extra white comb, 9@10c.; dark to good, 
6@8c. Extracted, choice to extra white, 4@5c.; 
dark and candied, 24@3'éc. 

BEESW AX.—Wholesale, 24@27c. 

STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY — Steady; demand and supply both 
small. Comb, 12@14¢c per lb., and strained and ex- 
tracted 6@6‘¢c. 

BEESW AX—Firm at 32@32c. for choice. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N, 3d Street, 
CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.—Honey is in a little better demand at 
a little lower price than our former quotations. 
Whilst the market is still full, we are enabled to 
place extra lots of strictly white one-lb. sections at 
about 15c., with an occasional sale at 16c.; 144 and 
2-lb. sections, best white, I4c.; dark and second 
quality, rather slow at 12 to I4c. For extracted 
there is no demand. 

BEES W AX.—28c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY—We quote comb honey in 2 Ib. sections, 
13@14c; extracted, 64¢c. 

GEO. W. MEADE & Co., 213 Market. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—The marketis quiet and unchanged, 
with good demand and liberal! receipts. Comb, - 
Ib. sections, none in the market. ‘They would bring 
18¢.; 1-lbs., 14@16c.; 2ibs., 13@i4c. The above fig- 
ures are for choice stock in reguiar shipping crates. 
Dark or large combs in rough crates sell slowly at 
9to 10c. Extracted, California, 6@7c.; white clo- 
ver, 7@8c.; Southern, 54@éc. 

BEESW AX.—None in the market. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & Co. 
Successors to Jerome ‘I'wichell. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—We quote best white in 1-lb. sections, 
18@20c.; 2-lb., 16@18c. Extracted, 8@9c. Un- 
glassed sections sell best. 

BEESW AX—35c 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
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Premium for Club of 10 Subscribers. 


The book for every farmer is the one 
entitled “ Affieck’s Farmer’s and Planter’s 
Record and Account Book,” in which there 
is the most systematic, complete and conve- 
nient arrangement of headings for every 
Farm Account and memoranda of all impor- 
tant events which may occur in connection 
with his business. Every progressive farmer 
certainly desires to make a success of his 
occupation, and should adopt every possible 
means of bringing about that result. He, 
then, should have a correct knowledge of 
his entire business, which he can have only 
by keeping a correct account of every crop 
produced on his farm, the cost of production 
of all his live stock and an itemized account 
of all his expenses. Then at the close of the 
year, when he takes off his balance sheet, 
which is admirably arranged in the book 
above referred to, he will be able to see at a 
giance whether his farm does or does not 
pay. 

This valuable book contains 166 pages, 
is nicely printed on writing paper, ruled and 
bound, and the price is $3.00. It can be sent 
by mail for 24 cents extra. " 

We can supply these books at the publish- 
er’s price, or will make a present of one 
copy for every club of TEN subscribers to 
the Weekly Bee JOURNAL for one year, with 
$20. Four subscribers to the Monthly will 
count the same as one for the Weekly. 


Now is the time to get up Clubs. Who will 
work for a copy of this valuable book ? 


_—-——_ + ~ 


Create a Local Honey Market. 





Now is the time to create Honey | 
Markets in every village, town and | 
city. Wide - awake honey producers 
should get the Leaflets ‘‘ Why eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else | 
the pamphlets on ‘‘ Honey as Food 
and Medicine,” and scatter* them 
plentifully all over the territory they | 
can supply with honey, and the result | 
will be a demand that will readily take 
all of their crops at remunerative 
prices. The prices for ‘‘Honey as Food 
and Medicine ” are as follows: 

Single copy 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. ; 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 





postpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, | 
we will print, if desired, on the) 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” ete.,| 
(giving the name and address of the | 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This | 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 

g@ To give away a copy of *‘ Honey 
as Food and Medicine ”’ to every one who 
buys a package of honey, will sell almost 
any quantity of it. 

Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 











A Christmas Present. 


To every person who sends us one NEW 
subscription, (besides his own renewal), for 
one year, forthe Weekly BEE JOURNAL, or | 
4 NEW Monthly subscribers, for a year, we 
will send as a present, by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of “ Mistletoe Memories, or What the | 
Poets say about Christmas.” 








| 


On 
OETS SAY | 


ABOUT CHR STMAS 





i 
| 





It comprises a collection of poems selected 
from the writings of H. W. Longfellow, J.G. 
Whittier, Thomas Hood, Alfred Domett, 
Chas. Mackay, Sir Walter Scott, Jennie Joy, 
and others. The whole bound in Banner 
shape, with rich silk fringe and tassels. For 
presentation, this art souvenir vastly 
superior to a mere Christmas card, as it 
combines the advantages of both art and 
literature. Size, 4 by 6% inches. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 


is 


_—_— e+ 


Convention Hand-Book. 


It is a nice Pocket Companion for 
bee-keepers. It is beautifully printed 
on toned paper, and bound in cloth— 
price 50 cents. 

We have had some bound in Russia 
leather, with colored edges—price 60 
cents. 


=e 7 —- + <—-— 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, | 
instructions ‘on the exhibition of bees | 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


- ee 


@@ Wecan supply photographs of 
Rev. L. L. Langstroth, the Baron of 





Berlepsch, or Dzierzon, at 25 cts. each. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We will supply the American Bee Journa> 
one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both. All 
postage prepaid. 

The Weekly Bee Journal,................ 
and Cook’s Manual, latest edition .... 3 25. 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth3 00.. 2 7 


Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 2%.. 258 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal 275.. 250 


- Club 
0... 


. 80 


Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 3 0.. 3 2% 
Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 00.. 30 
Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 530.. 2 76 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. ........ 3O.. 325 
Langstroth’s Standard Work......... 40.. 3% 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 2%.. 3 10 
Alley’s Queen Rearing................ 30.. 2% 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.... 2 35.. 2 25 
Fisher’s Grain Tables................. 20.. 22 
Moore’s Universal Assistant......... 450.. 42% 
Honey as Food & Medicine,100 Copies 4 50.. 4 25 
INE BB ccacctccccccecsoesescccics 275.. 250 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text Book .... 3 00.. 2 7 

The Weekly Bee Journai one year 

and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 235 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ ......s0+. 300.. 27% 
The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke) .. 3 00.. 2 75 

The 6 above-named papers.............. 6 .. 60 





GENERAL CLUBBING LIST, 
With Weekly Bee Journal. 


Subscription price . 
of each periodical Our ub iS P 
named below. 


Combination price 
with our paper. 
Both Periodicals fog 








2 OO Dowbam Ge bx cece couse ¢00ces cece 3 00 
250 “ Every Other Saturday, Lit.s-m 410 
150 “ Our Little Ones, (O. Optic)....m 325 
4 00 Chicago Current, Literary.........w 520 
150 ” Drovers’ Journal.......... w 340 
150 "a Farmers’ Review..........w 320 
100 « Herald, Independent....... w 285 
-. * Inter-Ocean, Republican...w 300 
250 “s = s-w 440 
250 ~ Religio-Phil. Jour., Sporit..w 410 
—_— «= Skandinaven, Swedish.....w 385 
200 e Staats-Zeitung, German...w 380 
22: . Svenska Tribunen,Swed...w 400 
). = Standard, Baptist..........w 435 
1 25 ° Times, Democratic........ w 320 
1 00 Cincinnati Times-Star, Ind........w 300 
115 . Enquirer, Democratic...... w 315 
125 « Gazette, Republican....... w 305 
1 00 Detroit Free Press, Family & Lit...w 300 
1 00 Kansas City Journal, Republican...w 3 00 
1 00 2 Times, Democratic........ w 800 
150 Louisville Courier Journal, Dem...w 3 30 
2 00 Milwaukee Peck’s Sun, Humor.....w 3 85 
150 New York Am. Agriculturist...... m 310 
400 . Art Amateur............ m 52 

150 ° Christian Herald, Ills ..w 320 
100 ‘a Century, Literary..... m 57 

200 e Demorest, Ladies....... m 37 

175 _ Golden Argosy, Lit...... w 325 
250 = Graphic, Illustrated.....w 400 
1 00 » Harpers’ Weekly, IUus...w 5 40 
250 a Leslie’s Sunday Mag....m 420 
5 00 e North Amer. Review....m 6 30 
200 ad Phrenological Journal...m 3 75 
200 e Rural New Yorker....... w 385 
220 e Scientific American..... w 495 
100 S Times,Ind.Republican...w 300 
1 25 ° Tribune, Republican....w 310 
100 ad World, Democratic...... w 300 
200 Philadelphia Call, Lit. @ Humor...w 400 
2 af Arthur’s Home Mag...... m 350 
200 e Godey's Lady’s Book..... m 370 
300 xa Hearthstone, Fiction....w 425 
200 e Peterson’s Magazine....m 360 
200 e Practical Farmer........ w 325 
100 4 Press, Republican....... w 300 
150 Washington National Tribune......w 300 





@@ To all new’ subscribers who 
send us $2 for the Weekly Bee Jour- 
NAL next year, we will send the rest 
of the numbers of this year free from 
the time the subscription is received 
at this office. 
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Apiary Register—New Edition. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. The 
prices will hereafter be as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 


** 100 colonies (220 peges} wake _a2@ 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 1 50 


The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record | 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 








a + 


@@ For $2.75 we will supply me 





Weekly BEE JOURNAL one year, and | — 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping, in 
paper covers; or the Monthly BEE 
JOURNAL and the book for $1.75. Or, 
bound in cloth, with Weekly, $3.00; 
with the Monthly, $2.(0. 


iene Men '~Read This. 


THe VOLTAIC Beit Co , of Marshall, Mich., 
oer to send their celebrated ELECTRO-VOL- | 
TAIC BELT and other ELECTRIC APPLIANCES | 
on trial for thirty days, to men (young or 
old) afflicted with nervous debility, 
vitality and manhood, and all kindred | 
troubles. Also for rheumatism, neuralgia, 
paralysis, and many other diseases. Com- 








thood guaranteed. No risk is incurred, as | 
thirty days trial is allowed. Write them at 
once for illustrated pamphlet free. 6Dly 


-ELECTROTYPES 


£ngravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at | 
25 cents per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
¢han 50c. THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS" PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
jogedin ert CONQUEROR, and 


Send we uy 32-page Lilustrated 


Catal Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies o every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“BOSS” ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


QeTENTED, 
wre 28 oe 


We have again increased our capacity for making | 





























- 


the * BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTION, and are now | 


ready to fill orders on short notice. We would ad- | 
‘vise our customers, and especially SUPPLY 
DEALERS, to 


ORDER EARLY, 


And not Wait until the Rush Comes. 


We will not manufacture Hives and Shipping 
Crates this season, as we have fixed over all our 


machinery for making the One-Piece Sections. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


A9BCtf Watertown, Wis., Dec. 1, 1883 





| 
loss of | ia 


iz 


| tions, etc., sent free. Fortunes will be made by 
i 2 | those who give their whole time to the work. Great 
plete restoration to health, vigor and man- | success absolutely sure. 


1ABly Lock box 995. 


A NEW BEE 


There are five cross 
bars united by a rivet 
through their center at 
the top. These bars are 
buttoned on to studs 
on the neck-band. The 
bars are of best light 
spring steel; the neck- 
band of best hard 
spring brass; the cover 
is of handsome light 
material. It is very 
easily put together, no trouble to put on or | 
take off, and folds compactly in a paper box | 
6x7 inches by one inch deep. There would 
be no discomfort in wearing it either day or 
| night, and ~~ ction against Mosquitoes, 
Flies, Bees, Gnats, etc., is perfect. 

weight of the entire Veil being only five | 
ounces. Price, by Mail or Express, $1.00. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street. apse lll, 


FLAT- . BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, erp) wer 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
pound. Circular and samples frea 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Ca,, N, ¥, 


for the working class. Send 10 cents 
for postage, and we will mail you free, 
a royal, valuable box of sample goods 
that will put you in the way of making 


more money in a few days, than you 

ever thought possible at any business. 

Capital not required. We wil! start you. You can 
work al! the time or in spare time only. The work 
is universally adapted to both sexes, young and 
old. You can easily earn from 50 cents to $5every 

i o_— That all who want work may test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer; to all 
who are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for 
the trouble of writing us. Full particulars, direc- 


| 
| 









Don’t delay. Start now. 
Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 


4Aly 


For Bees, Queens. 


| Honey, Foundation, Hives, Sections, and all Apiar- 





| ian Impiements, send for Circular to 


FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
Belleville, St. Clair Co., Ils. 


SG ENGRAVINGS 


THE HORSE, 


BY B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE une ¢ an index of diseases 

and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving Pall the principal drugs used for hs 
horse, with the ontineey Sone, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atabie with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 

rice 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





| 
| 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


11,000 SOLD SINCE i876. 
12th Theusand Just Out! 

llth Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
2,000 Seld the past Year. 


More than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. Thewhole 
work has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 


' very latest in respect to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
; the fullest and most scientific work treating of 


The | 


| 


| MO 


bees in the World. Price, by mail,#@1 25. Liberal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 
A. J. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
State Agricultural College, LANSING, MICH. 
18C7t 20D 1: 2t 








AND BEE- KEEPER'S ADVISER. 


The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published SEMI- 
NTHLY, at Seven Shillings per annum, and 


| contains the best practical information for the 








SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT, 





‘DAY IS’ PATENT HONEY C ARRIAGE, 


REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Price, complete, only............ 


| Forsaleby ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


| 923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 





| time being, showing = i to do,and when and 
howtodoit. Rev. H.R. PEEL. Editor. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


OU NEED the National Real Estate 

Index. Full of TRADES, 

Bargains and Real Estate news. 50 cts. 
ayear. Sample copy free. Address, 
27C6t W. L. GRIGGS, Kirksville, Mo. 





Bee-Keepers’ Badges at Fairs. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, ete. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 

925 West Madison S8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant?’sFoundation Factory ; wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement | in another column. 


Bee Hives 


AND 


SECTIONS. 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY 


The Largest Manufacturer of Bee Hives 
Sections, etc., in the World! 


now is a CAR-LOAD 
GOODS DAILY. 
DECIDED.—The Courts have decided the Pat- 
ent on the One-Piece Section to be null and 
for want of novelty. We are now manufacturing 
them again as first nye yh on the market by Lewis 
& Parks. A discount of 5 per cent. on all goods 
ordered before Jan. 1, 1885. 


Write for my new Price-List for 1885. 


G. B. LHW is, 


WATERTOWN, WIS, 








Our capacity 
OF 


49Ctf 


Friends, | if you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY 





$18.00. 


We wil! with pleasure send a sample copy of the 
Semi-Monthiy Gleanings in ee-Culture, 
| with a descriptive peice- -list of the latest ——— 
ments in ives, nel. Extractors, 
| Foundation, Section oney Boxes,al! books 
| and journals, and everything pertaining to Bee 
| Culture. Nothing Patented. Simply send your ad- 

dress written plainly, & 

Ctf . I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


| 
‘HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 


For the manufacture of 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Dunham and Root Foundation a specialty. 


Italian Queens and Bees from March to November. 
@ Send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 


sctt PAULL. VIALLON, Bayou G: ula, La. 


| Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
| and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 
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Sixth Thousand Just Published ! | 


New and Enlarged Edition 


BEES ani HONEY, 


| 
| 
OR THE 


Management ef an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated | 
pages, is “‘ fully up with the times” in all 
the improvements and inventions in this 
rapidly baer pe pursuit, and presents 
the apiarist with everything that,can aid in 
the successful management of the Honey- 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. | 

PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00; in paper | 
covers, 75 cents, postpaid. 


2A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by | 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


, = PATENT 
“) | FOUNDATION 
'* Mics 63"82 
WACK ae) 

MAY SVILLE.KY. 


-BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEE-HIVES 


AND 

One-Piece Sections, Foundation, Smokers, &c 
Send for Circular. Smith & Goodell. 

49Ctf STERLING, ILL. | 


wanted for The Lives of al! the | 
Presidents of the U. 8. The | 
largest, handsomest, best book | 
ever sold for less than twice 
our price. The fastest selling 


book in America. Immense 
profits to agents. All intelligent people want it. 
Any one can become a successful! agent. Terms 
free. HALLETT Book Co., Portland,Me. 4Aly 


Vandervort Foundation Mill, 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 


| MRS. FRANCES DUNHAM: 





923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WANTED. 3 


iy one in every County in the United 
States to manufacture and sell our 


Drone and Queen Traps. | 
State, County and Township Rights for Sale. 


We sold thousands of the Traps last season. | 
Enterprising supply dealers will find the 
‘Traps the best paying article they can deal 
in. HENRY ALLEY. 

49 Att Wenham, Mass. 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. ' 


DUNHAM COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


MRs. FRANCES DUNHAM, De Pere, Wis. 
Dear Madam :—We have made about 38,000 Ibs. of foundation on your mills this year, and the 


Hamilton, L!!., Dec. 10, 1883. 


| foundation has given universa! satisfaction; so much so, that several manufacturers have stopped 


manufacturing to supply their customers with our foundation. We have also manufactured about 
10,000 Ibs. of thin foundation on the Vandervort machine for surp!us boxes, and it has been equally 
success, but for brood chamber foundation, yours is still unexcelied. 


Yours, CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
MRS. FRANCES DUNHAM, De Pere, Wis. Beeton, Ont., Dec. 10, 1883. 


Dear Madam :—I have made over 100,000 lbs. of foundation on one of your machines, and would 
not now take double the price I paid for it. Yours very truly, D. A. JONES. 


MRS. FRANCES DUNHAM: Genoa, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Dec. 12, 1883. 
All prefer the foundation I manufacture on one of your mills, to that made on any other machine 


| I have no difficulty in rolling it from 10 to 12 feet to the pound for sections. 


Yours respectfully, J.G. WHITTEN. 
Kenton, Ohio, Dec. 29, 1883. 

After using one of your foundation mills for the past 3 years, we can’t say too much in its favor 

And for brood foundation, it stands head and shoulders above all. Yours, SMITH & SMITH. 


MRS. FRANCES DUNHAM: Omaha, Neb., Jan. 18, 1884. 

I made al! brood on Dunham mill, and that 1 believed it by far the best for that purpose, and as 
further proof, instance the testimony of E. Kretchmer, of Coburg, lowa, and L.C. Root & Bro., of 
Mohawk, N. Y. Messrs. Root & Bro. have only used brood foundation of me, and in a later communi- 
cation say: “It (our foundation) gave the best results of any tried.” | write this that vou may have fair 
play, which isto me always a jewel. You are at liberty to publishthis. Yourstruly, T.L. VON DORN, 


Send for description and Price List to 


| _2BCtf 











The Best in the World. 150,000 
already made. in buying of us or 
through our Agent, you deal direct 
with the manufacturer. Write for Cat- 
alogue of ESTEY and CAMP & CO. 
ORCANS, Decker Bros., Mathushek, 
Simpson, Estey & Camp, and Camp & 
Co. PIANOS. ACENTS WANTED. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 





| Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 





= y i84ae. 
The most popular Weekly news- 
vu Sa atange . Paper devoted to science, mechanics, en- 
— gineering, discoveries, inventions and patents 
a ——s —— over Pablished. Every number illustrated with 
BRADLEY BUTTER BOXES splendid engravings. “This publication, furnishes 
The sweetest, cheapest and most attractive # most valuable encyclopedia of information which 
‘ st, H ; ‘ person should be without. The popularity of 
small butter package ever offered. Butter sells the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is such that its cir- 
quicker and brings better prices for family trade | culation nearly equals that of all other Bapers of 
than in any other package. Send for descriptive wo oeee combined. Price, $3.20a year. Discount 
rice list. CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 280| $@Ulubs. Sold by all newsdeaiers. MUNN & CO., 
Michigan St CHICAGO | Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


: — Munn & Co. have 

. ATENTS also had Thirty- 

We will send you a watch orachain ® Seven Yea 3’ 

BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C.O. D., to be practice yeforo 

examined before payingany money the Patent Office, and have prepared 

and if not satisfactery ,returned at more than One Hundred thou - 

ourexpense. We manufacture all nd applications for patents In the 

our watches and save you 30 per OiKed States and foreign countries. 

cent. Catalogue of 260 styles free. Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copyrights, 

STANDARD [ TRICAn Wi Address Assignments, and all other, papers for 

f C securing to inventors their rights in the 

ARD AMERICAN WATCH C0, United States, Canada, England, France, 

7 Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 

46 A26t Dared at short notice and on reasonable terme. 
Information as to obtaining patents eheer- 
fully given without charge. Hand-books of 


week at home. $5.00 outtit free. Pay i 
absolutel sure. No risk. Capita! not re- information sent free. Patents obtained 
quired. Reader, if you want business at through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 














ic > The 3 » of such notice is 
sons of either sex, young or old, | American free. The advantage ¢ f su 
con mabe queen pay all the time they well underateod by all persons who wish to dispose 
work, with absolute certainty, write for | of their patents. eats 
"i , > Address MUNN & CO., Office SCIENTIFIC 
ery ars to H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Maine. | AMERICAN, 961 Broadway, New York, 





eee 


ee end 
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HEDDON’S 


COLU MIN. 


Prices Reduced. 


Owing to a decline in the price of 
Beeswax there will, hereafter, be a 


reduction of 5 cents her pound 
on all orders for Comb Foundation. 





WAX ON SHARES, 


For Comb Foundation for 1885, 


Why not send me your Wax 


INOW 


to be made into the best Given Foun- 
dation on shares, or at a low cash 
price per pound for making, during 
the less-hurried winter months. 

If you have no wax, perhaps your 
store-keepers have, and it will pay you 
to buy and ship to me. 

Write and get my present low terms. 
I pay highest market price in 

CASH FOR WAX. 


Apiary for Sale. 


I offer for sale one of the best 
apiaries and very choicest location in 
Southern Michigan. 

No other bees kept in the field. 
House, barn and honey- house, good 
cellar, cistern, and two wells; high- 
board fence all on % acre of ground in 
a small village, 6 miles from here, on 
this M.C. R. R. Depot, freight, ex- 
press and telegraph offices, saw-mill, 
store and blacksmith shop only 25 rods 
distant. 


Here we have three surplus honey 
crops: First, from white clover; 
second, from basswood; third, from 
myriads of fall flowers. 


I will give my purchaser a splendid 
pang od to gain a good home, and 

oice honey location. I will sell 
with it any number of colonies of 
bees and apiarian fixtures wanted, 
the outfit being either for comb or ex- 
tracted honey as desired; or I will 
sell only the home and permanent 
fixtures, and furnish a large number 
of colonies on shares till the pur- 
chaser thus gains stock of his own. 
Hives and fixtures of my latest im- 
proved patterns. Write me for 
prices, terms, etc. 


HIVES IN THE FLAT, 


OR MADE UP COMPLETE, 


Either for Comb or Extracted Honey, 
cheaper than many can procure mate- 
rial at home. Write for special prices 
in quantity, and state the number 
wanted. 


Address, 
JAMES HEDDON, 


DOWAGIAC, Cass County MICH. 





9 


ILLINOIS. 


CHIoeaAGa, 


) | BEE-KEEPERS' SUPPLIES), 
hubs oa 
Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honev Plants, ete., 


ALFRED H. NEW MAN, 


illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 





I pay 25c. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEW®IAN, 
923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 





Land-Owners, Attention! 


All persons who have lost Real Estate in 
Iowa, by reason of TAX OR JUDICIAL 
SALES, are invited to correspond with 
RICKEL & BULL, Attorneys at Law, 
41 First Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
they will learn something to their advantage. 


Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will help A to 
more money right away than 

7 anything else in this world. Al} 


of either sex,succeed from first 
hour, The broad road to fortune opens before the 
workers, absolutely sure. At or.ce address, TRUE 








& Co., Augusta, Maine. 4Aly 
J_.W.BCRMANWN, 
DEALER IN 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


For further information, send for Circular. 
7Aly RICHMOND, Fort Bend Co. TEX AS8. 





DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTs AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 
possence to Everybody, concerning their daily 

abits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping, 
Bathing, Working, etc. 

It Costs only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
and contains 28 pages, and is sent by mall, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 
Parasites of the Skin, 
Bathing— Best way, 
Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 
Clothing—what to Wear 
How much to Wear, 
Contagious Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 
Exercise, 
Cc cee of Teeth, 
After-Dinner Naps, 
Headache, cause & 
Malaria! A ffections, 
Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhoea, Diphtheria, Dys- 
entery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Ear Ache, Felons 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives 
Hoarseness, Itching, Infiamed Breasts, lvy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Ulcers, Warts. 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills! 
Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


Muth's Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey y Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
tw Send 10¢. for Practical Hints to Bee- Keepers. 


Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
ABtf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


What to Eat, 

How to Eat it, 

Things to Do, 

Things to Avoid, 

Perils of Summer, 

How to Breathe, 

Overheating Houses, 

Ventilation, 

Influence of Plants, 

Occupation for Invalids, 

Superfiuous Hair, 

Restoring the Drowned, 

Preventing Near-Sight- 
edness, 











Dadant’s Foundation Factory, w holesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms that the PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb A gee either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 


D. 8. GIVEN & CO., 


1ABtt HOOPESTON, ILL. 











